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Cutaway views to show “Mid Ship” Ride.. 


Aly wey you ltt... 


Use 0 Ue... 
The Cy o the Yew! 


We think you'll agree the '49 Ford has 
“the look of the year’! Many people 
say: “It looks like a custom-built auto- 
mobile!” But the inside will thrill you, 
too! Seats are sofa-wide! Big “Picture 
Windows” all around! 57% more lug- 
gage space. Two new engines... V-8 
and Six! Gasoline savings up to 10% 

. with New Overdrive, optional at 
extra cost, up to 25%. 59% more rigid 
“Lifeguard” Body. New “Hydra-Coil” 
Springs. New “Mid Ship” Ride. See the 
New Ford. It's “the car of the year.” At 
your Ford Dealer's now. 
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... Deep Deck" Luggage Locker 


White Side Wall tires available at extra cost. 











Talking It Over 





by Graham Patterson 


End Federal Spending Spree 


The “Cold War” now being fought 
by Russia and the U.S. is not a war 
between nations but actually a war be- 
tween.two ways of life. It is a strange 
paradox indeed, then, that while we 
spend billions of dollars to help other 
nations keep out of the clutches of 
Russia’s system, we are at the same 
time spending billions of dollars to 
help wreck our own. For that will be 
the inevitable result if the reckless 
Federal spending spree is not ended, 
and with it the crushing taxation that 
is already lowering our standard of 
living and destroying the incentive 
that made America what it is. 


* * * 


Too many people take too little 
interest in our Government’s extrava- 
gance; they feel it does not affect them 
much, if any. But it does. It has a di- 
rect effect upon the constantly increas- 
ing prices that affect every man, woman 
and child. For the money the Govern- 
ment spends is the people’s money, 
and the more it spends, the less there 
is left for the people to spend for the 
necessities of everyday living. Even 
those who pay no income tax have to 
carry their share of the load; the tax 
collector’s hand is in every loaf of 
bread, in every suit or dress you buy, 
in your rent bill or in the cost of a 
house and home repairs. 


x * * 


In a speech in the Senate in May 
of this year, Sen. Harry F. Byrd said: 
“The time has come for Congress to 
recognize that we must preserve the 
solvency of the U.S. Government .. . 
Efforts for economy since the copclu- 
sion of World War II have been most 
meager in results. Prior to World War 
II our Government was operated on an 
annual budget of from eight to nine 
billion dollars. After the end of hos- 
tilities the President submitted to 
Congress a peacetime budget of $37.5 
billion. It now appears that we are 
rapidly approaching an annual budget 
of not less than $50 billion. In other 
words, we will soon spend in one 
peacetime budget more than the total 
cost of World War IL. 

“Take the case of Federal em- 
ployes, one of the most outstanding 
opportunities for retrenchment. Two 
years before the war, we had less than 
1 million employes. Now we have 2 
million, and the Federal employes are 
increasing now at the rate of 500 per 
day ... It is true that from the peak of 
the war there has been a reduction, 
but . . . the reduction has occurred 
mainly in those employes engaged in 
industrial work incident to the war 
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Byrd. The Federal list is too long. 


... The clerical employes attached to 
the regular departments in many in- 
stances have been increased since the 
beginning of World War IL.” 

It is said\that in the War Depart- 
ment there is still one civilian employe 
for every two men in uniform; the 
Veterans Administration has more than 
200,000 employes, one for every 70 
veterans! And the Budget Bureau has 
authorized an increase of 48, 247 Gov- 
ernment jobs on July 1. There are 
still more than 1,000 Government 
agencies, with much duplication of 
effort—and duplication of cost. 

It is imperative that our Govern- 
ment make an earnest effort toward 
economizing, for every unnecessary or 
deferrable expenditure helps to play 
Stalin’s game; his prayer is for our 
economic collapse. If the present 
spending spree is continued, on top of 
the heavy costs of the European Re- 
covery Program and rearmament, we 
will soon face the alternative of further 
increasing the already stupendous na- 
tional debt or further increasing our 
already crushing taxation. 


x * * 


As Sen. Byrd said in his speech 
to the Senate: “We are rapidly ap- 
proaching a real crisis in our Federal 
expenditures . . . financial instability 
in the U.S. would serve the enemies 
of democracy far more than any 2 


on that could be devised . : . We 


‘should face squarely the fact that this 


vast spending here at Washington 
must be curtailed, if we are to pre- 
serve our system of free enterprise.” 
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DOUBLE ACTION 


BENINZO)U 


MOTOR OIL 


FLOWS FAST 


STAYS TOUGH ! 


Sound your “Z” when 
you drive in for the 
genuine. Sold coast- 
to-coast by better 
dealers at this sign. 





Member Pena Grade Crude Ol) Ass’a , Permit No. 2 


Tough-film PENNZOIL" gives all engines 


an extra margin of safety 















CAN YOUR SCALP PASS THE 


FINGER-NAIL 
TEST? 


TRY IT! Scratch your head. If you find signs 
of dryness, loose ugly dandruff, you need 
Wildroot Cream-Oil hair tonice Grooms 
hair...relieves dryness...removes loose 
dandruff! Contains soothing Lanolin, an oil 
resembling the natural oil of your skin. 


YOUR HAIR CAN LOOK 
LIKE THIS WITH NEW 


WILDBROOT 
CREAM-OIL 





A LITTLE WILDROOT CREAM-OIL does a lot for 
your hair. Keeps your hair well groomed all 
day long. Leaves no trace of that greasy, 
plastered down look. Makes your hair look 
and feel good. 

















NON-ALCOHOLIC 


CONTAINS 
LANOLIN! 


AGAIN AND AGAIN 
the choice of men who 
put good grooming 
first—that’sWildroot 
Cream-Oil. No won- 
der when new users 
from coast to coast 
were questioned, 4 
out of 5 who replied 
said they preferred it . 


* 
to any other hair tonic they } £ &* 
had used before. Ask foritat : 
your barber or drug counter. 


IMPORTANT: Smart women use Wildroot 
Cream-Oil for quick grooming and for re- 
lieving dryness. Wildroot Cream-Oil is ex- 
cellent for training children’s hair! 
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TUNE IN..."'The Adventures of Sam Spade" 
Sunday evenings, CBS Network. 
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| character, reputation and work were ex- 





Between 
Ourselves 


Make It Compulsory: Your title 
“Drowning—A Killer You Can Escape” 
(June 30) was well-chosen. I commend 
you for giving this subject some of the 
continuous publicity it should have. When 
I read of an unnecessary drowning be- 
cause someone didn’t know how to swim, 
I often wish swimming courses would be 
included in all schools, not as electives, 
but as compulsory training, to be taken 
and passed successfully by all who are 
physically able. 





Helen Bacon, Boston. 


e ee The American Red Cross, in 
its system of annual aquatic schools to 


| train leaders in life-saving, is performing 
_ one of its greatest services. . . 


George Palmer, Chicago. 


Right to Fire: Your story on the 
Buchanan case (Nation, June 30) is one 
of the most important you have ever car- 
ried. Mr. Buchanan was fired because he 
a Communist—even though “his 


cellent.” The question is, then, was it 
right for the Star to fire him because of 
his “outside” activities? Suppose you 
were running a business—any kind of a 
business—and one of your good employes 
spent his non-working hours trying to 
defame and destroy it. Would you be 
right in firing him? Of course. So was 
the Star. 
A; &: Mooney, Rochester, N. Y. 


Indian Tears: .. . Such articles as 
“Indian Trade” (Nation, June 2) bear 
witness to facts left out of history which 
sometimes make one sick at the stomach. 
But I’m glad to see your story in print. 
It takes courage . . . to come through 
with stark realism. .. . 

Louis F. Hargan, Chicago. 


e @ @ Caught in the wheels: Secre- 
tary Krug and George Gillette, both un- 
willing parties to the sale of reservation 
lands in North Dakota. A ray of hope: 
perhaps the Secretary’s regret may bear 
fruit in future aid to the long-suffering | 
Indian. 

Helen Hastings, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Appreciation: I want to congratu- 
late you on the two fine articles on col- | 
lege athletics (Sports, May 5), the one 
on track and the other on baseball. 

Both of these sports need publicity 
and you have done an excellent job for 
both of them. I was especially interested 
in the article on baseball and want you 
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Your Shoes 
are Showing! 


you 
NEED 


SHINOLA 


SUMMER or WINTER, there's : 
Shinola product for every type = 

color shoe. Shinola White for w ite 
shoes—Shinola Paste, Liquid, “ 
Cream in Black, Brown, Ox Blood, 
and Tan for your colored crn 
They’re easy to apply and econo 
ical to bvuy- You'll find it pays 


KEEP "EM SHINING WITH SHINOLA. 


5O NEW BOXES 








CHRISTMAS - EVERYDAY 
CARDS AND STATIONERY 


Fast-selling line Many unusual assortments 
Christmas Carol, Americana, Etching. ‘Flocked 
Initial Stationery, others. Profits to 100%. Bonus 
Special money-saving offers Experience un 
necessary. Write today for Christmas Leacer 
assortment on approval and FREE SAMPLES 5 
different Name Imprinted. Christmas Card 
lines, Personal, Floral Stationery. 


ELMIRA GREETING CARD CO. 
Dept. M-58, Elmira, New York 


OTTAWA SELF-PROPELLED 
STER 















Buzz Master. 2 speeds 
for brush cutting and = = 

road travel. Clears land of brush, saplings and large 
trees. Goes anywhere on its own power. Hills 
no obstacle. Most useful saw ever built—pulley 
for belt work. Reclaim waste land this easy 
way. Make big money doing custom work. 
Endorsed by Conservation experts. Post Hole 
Digger attachment available. Digs a post hole 
in Weccents. Send for FREE details today. ©) 


OTTAWA MFG.CO., 4-264 Walnut St., Ottawa, Kan. 
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to know that it is appreciated. .. . 
Frank G. McCormick, director, 
National Collegiate Track and Field 
Meet, University of Minnesota, 

Minneapolis. 


Silly Studies? . . . If exaggeration 
proves a point, you’ve done it in “No 
Hits, Four Errors” (Women, June 16) 
with those shots of Barbara Luntz dem- 
onstrating terrible table etiquette. . . 


Jean McPhail, Trenton, NJ. 


ee @ Poor 
frightened. . . . 
Elaine Johnson, Chicago. 


Emily Post will be 





Faux Pas. A napkin’s not for lipstick... 





Jack Howard 


. and a cup is not a mixing-bowl. 


@ @ e Suppose someone should choose 
to eat roasting ears with a spoon? Would 
mankind be nearer to... a decent way 
of life? My advice to Miss Verger and 
all others engaged in such silly studies 
is: Sop your gravy or lap it with your 
tongue, but, please, redirect your thought 
energy to some real problem. . 


Clifford W. Nelson, Plymouth, Ind. 


Foxhole in Vienna: Re your June 
16 Talking It Over and World and Us 
columns . .. to reason with Russia is im- 
possible. Unless . . . commentators make 
a visit to Vienna or some such foxhole at 
the Iron Curtain, they have no right to 
surmise that our liberal ideas can be 
promoted behind it. 

A window on a main street in Vienna 
shows pictures of the abundant life in 


Russia, groaning tables of food, hapny | 
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| Is this included in 
| your son’s school budget? 


ce. 


Oops! Looks like a siege at the hospital for this lad .. . and stiff medical ex- 
penses for his dad! 
Suppose this happens to your boy or girl at school. Can your pocketbook 
stand the jolt? It will if you have provided for protection: Hartford’s Medical 
Reimbursement Accident Insurance. This policy is designed for students five 
years old and up, offers a choice of combinations. For instance: 

ANNUAL COST 





GIRLS BOYS _ 

(1) Up to $500 hospital, nursing and medical expenses... $12.75 $14.00 
(2) Up to $500 hospital, nursing and medical expenses; up 
to $5000 for accidental loss of limbs or sight*; special 
allowances for specified fractures, amputations and 

dislocations; up to G1G8.50". 5-0. vcdcceccccveses 15.00 18.00 

(3) Same as No. 2 plus $1000 for accidental loss of life* 16.00 19.90 


*Double for special accidents. 


Now, before the Fall term starts, give your child—and your budget—this low- 
cost protection! See your Hartford agent or broker for full details. 


“GIVE ME THE RIGHT EQUIPMENT TO PROTECT YOU” 
Fire-fighting is a bigger-than-ever job today. Your 
Fire Department can do it better if you see that they 
have the latest equipment. It’s a sound investment! 








FRIEND TO GENERATIONS OF AMERICANS 


Ever since 1810, Americans have been turn- 
ing to their Hartford agents for expert help 
in protecting their homes, savings, busi- 
nesses. Join the protection parade! 


e2 Fe 3 a9 : i , 
ae. nM g 
BRAN I 2 


HARTFORD 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 
HARTFORD LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY 





Wrising practically all forms of insurance except personal life insurance 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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BURGESS 


BATTERIES 


Over thirty years of ex- 
perience guides the 
manufacture of every 
Burgess Battery. Finest 
raw materials, carefully 
selected and expertly 
used result in BURGESS 
BATTERIES of superla- 
tive quality. 


A Quality Dry Battery for every purpose 





families, and cows with full udders. In 
the same window, there are pictures from 
American newspapers of strikers being 
knocked down in a terrible melee with 
police, paraders with placards voicing 
[resentment at] fotten working condi- 
tions and despicable employers and a 
view of a ragged family living in one 
room in an American slum. .. . Differ- 
ences should be settled in a way that 
will not provide ammunition for Russian 
propaganda. .. . Only a show of force 
will keep Russia in place. 
John Besson, Portland, Ore. 


Fact Fan: ... Re “Hokum” (Mov- 
ies, June 16), people do want historical 
facts and every picture that has had 
[them] for background has been a money 
maker. . . . State of the Union was run 
overtime here in Muskogee because it 
teaches people history and facts. When 
the film industry realizes that people .. . 
demand good pictures which teach Amer- 





Wide World 
Harry Warner. “Message” isn’t enough. 


ican history, it will make more money. 
Wake up, you picture-makers. . .. 
R. B. Thomas, Muskogee, Okla. 

[Reader Thomas ignores the real point 
the story showed moviemaker Harry Warner 
trying to make: A picture cannot get by on 
“message” alone, but a film selling its message 
through “melodrama, sensational publicity, 
and a direct appeal to the prejudices of 
America’s millions” can be box-office.—Ed.] 


John L., Pro and Con: Re “In 
Lieu of Lewis” (Talking It Over, June 2) 
. . . why the solidarity among the min- 
ers? It is the result of the slave condi- 
tions imposed by the operators them- 
selves. . . . Miners know full well that 
the conditions they used to work under 
will: return if ever the backbone of the 
UMW is weakened, so they are united 
behind their leader. 

W. L. Morgan, Macomb, Ill. 


eee Your article rang true in every 
word. It might help introduce legislation 
to curb this menace (who defies every- 
body) if a copy were sent to every mem- 
ber of Congress. 


J. G. Ruple, Los Angeles. 


e e @ I’m only a little potato and my 








Restaurant In Ohio Needs Three 
Compressors For Big Walk-ins 
— Chooses Frigidaire 


Walk-in cooling and freezing rooms are 
used “to very good advantage”’ at Blen- 
nerhassett Dairy Lunch, Rockland, Ohio, 
says owner Victor E. Underwood (above). 
“Our freezer enables us to purchase poul- 
try and green vegetables at their peak and 
freeze them for our entire year’s supply.” 


This makes dependable refrigeration 

equipment imperative, he points out, and 
ae: **We chose Frigidaire because of the 
excellent service we'd had from previous 
Frigidaire installations.’” Monongahela 
Power Co., Parkersburg, W. Va., put in 
the equipment. 
For refrigeration or air 
conditioning you need, 
call your Frigidaire 
Dealer. Find name 
in Classified Phone 
Directory. 





You're twice as sure with two great names— 


FRIGIDAIRE made only by GENERAL MOTORS 


: MAKE MONEY EASILy na 
‘ CHRISTMAS 












selling at 560 for $1.00 ap. Amazing designs CARDS 
gorgeous papers. FREE SAMPLES. Alsosell a | 
$1.00 assortments of Christmas Cards, Gift 5 Oo for 
Wrappings, Everyday Cards, Stationery. 

Christmas assortment sent on approval. Write Also 
Southern Gr Card Ce. Dept. A-23 MEST et Ts: 
216 S. Pauline Street, Memphis, Tenn. 


Mows and Trims Lawns 


In One Simple 
Easy Operation 


Save Time 
and Labor with a 


MontTAMowWER 


New model. New type metal handle has 
special device to adjust cutting height. Drive shaft now 
mounted on free rolling, factory lubricated, sea‘ed ball 
bearings. No tired backs or aching arms. 8% lbs. live 
precision made mechanism that first gathers, then cuts 
smoothly a clean 16” swath through grass, dancelions, 
spike grass, lawn weeds. No noise or clatter. As modern 
and efficient as your electric razor. Cuts right up to walls. 
fences, ‘trees or posts; leaves no fringes to be trimmed 
by hand. Cutters self-sharpening. Built to last many 
years. Many thousands in use. Sold direct from factory 
for 26 years. Costs little. Write at once for trial on 
your own Jawn ‘‘approval offer,’’ guarantee information 
and literature. 


MONTAMOWER DISTRIBUTING CO. 
1070 Keeler Bidg. GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICH. 
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opinion hardly reaches the edge of town 
... but such folks as John L. should be 
shown there are two sides. . . . Where 
would labor be if there were no capital? 
... I’m not against labor, but I dare say 
34 of the voters are so full of this striking 
that they would vote to have it forever 
stamped from our beloved country. .. . 
J. E. Hoffman, Sulphur, Okla. 


e © @ It takes two to make a quarrel. 
You are always ready to hold up the 
faults of labor. . . . Can’t we hear the 
other side? If Lewis is wrong, why does 
he always get what he asks? 


William Weber, Abilene, Kans. 


e @ @ Are we citizens of the U.S.A. 
or of John L. Lewis? . 


Asbury A. Botsford, Puyallup, W ash. 


e ee | sincerely believe John L. is 
the best American citizen living today. 
He is ably assisting his 400,000 miners. 

Jack Ronchetto, Pollock Pines, Cal. 


Duty to Aid: You quote the Bel- 
gian paper Le Phare as follows: “Europe 
will have the bad impression that the 
U.S. is not ready to fulfill its engage- 
ments” (Nation, June 16). It is our... 
duty to help European nations . . . but is 
it, as this statement implies, a legal obli- 
gation, a contract .. . without recourse? 
And since when has Europe, as a whole, 
met its obligations ... to the U.S... ? 

Some... countries have all the nerve. 
C. F. Little, Jr., Watervliet, N.Y. 

[Reader Little’s no-obligation argument 
fits only the relief function of ERP; the in- 
dustrial-financial reconstruction function does 
»bligate the U.S.: beneficiary nations have 
committed themselves to policies they would 
not have adopted without promises of aid 


from U.S.—Ed.] 


Economic Universality: As a com- 
ment on “How Much Is A_ Dollar?” 
(Talking It Over, May 19), I would like 
to suggest that there is nothing greater 
the United Nations could do in the inter- 
ests of peace, prosperity, and human wel- 
fare, than to have its Economic and So- 
cial Council install a universal standard 
medium of exchange, based on a standard 
unit of labor, pegged so together that 
they could not be pried apart . . . The 
poorest monetary system in the world 
would be better than any we now have if 
made universal. 


Ira C. Jones, Medford, Ore. 


Teaching and Preaching: In con- 
nection with “Protestant Teachers” (Re- 
ligion, May 5), I think that school teach- 
ing and the ministry are full-time jobs in 
themselves, if done well. Any minister, 
under normal circumstances, who also 
teaches school is openly insulting the 
teaching profession and also his own con- 
gregation. 


William McCulloch, Galion, Ohio. 


© Brief letters and photos from readers 
on subjects of current interest are cor- 
dially welcomed. Address PATHFINDER, 
1323 M St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
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G07 POSTS G0; GRAN FLAKES 
ARE 6000 FOR YOU... 
(and youl tke em, 700 f/ 


e “Hurrah!” for the flavor of 
crisp, delicious Post’s 40% Bran 
Flakes! That’s the word over 
thousands of breakfast tables 
these days. And an extra cheer 
because they’re so good for you! 
Each regular one-ounce serving 
is an “‘ounce of prevention.” It 
provides just enough bran to 





help prevent irregularity due to 
lack of bulk in the daily diet! 
Start your day off right with a 
better breakfast (a breakfast 
with cereal, say nutritional au- 
thorities). And to get an extra 
good start, try America’s favor- 
ite “‘keep fit’? cereal—delicious 
Post’s 40% Bran Flakes! 


A Product of 
General Foods 














World’s Smallest Hearing 
Aid Transmits 2 to 6 Times 
More Sound 


e@ Here’s new hearing clarity—with far 
more sound intensity than before! And 
wholly new hearing comfort—millions 
can now hear with power turned way 
down. No buzzing, no hollow sounds. 
Beltone — world’s smallest — sets new 
standard of lifelike hearing. 


FRE Get free booklet of amazing post- 


war facts on deafness. Plain wrap- 
to Beltone—World’s Hearing Headquarters., 
ONE-UNIT 


per—no obligation. Mail coupon 
Beltone HEARING AID 


A in | 


| Beltone Hearing Aid Co., Dept. PT-7 

| 1450 W. 19th Street, Chicago 8, Illinois 
Please send me without cost or obligation, 
the new FREE Booklet of facts about 

| DEAFNESS and How to Overcome It 


FOREMOST 
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ake As lowas 50 for With NAME 


IMPRINTED 


Show exclusive Name IMPRINTED Per- 
sonal Christmas Cards; FREE Samples. 
Amazing values bring you easy sales. 


BIG SELLERS in BOX ASSORTMENTS 
Boost profit with 21 Card *‘Feature’’ $l 
Christmas Assortment. Other money - 
making Christmas and Everyday 
Assortments — including our famous 
Matched Gift Wrap Ensembles. Na- 
tional advertising makes sales easy. 


a 2} For Samples write now to Dept. X-44 


yeaot 1225 Clifford Avenue 
diiie 
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For every Home. Farm and 
Business use...Just Plug in... 


BRINGS GALLON OF WATER 


70 BOIL IN 10 MINUTES 

y if you want HOT WATER fast— 
/ to wash dishes, clothes, clean tools, 
floors, cream separators, shave, 


Special —==" sterilize instruments, ete.—get this 
INTRODUCTORY amazing, new improved Hy-Speed Eleec- 


trie Hot Water Heater TODAY! Port- 
OFFER $9.95 


able, ideal for kitchen, basement, bath- 
room, barn or garage use. This new 
COMPLETE improved model Hy-Speed boils 
watcr, any amount, faster than gas. Merely place handy 
Hy- Speed in container with desired amount of water and 
presto! . . . Hot Water. Boils one quart in 3 minutes, one 
gallon 10 minutes, ete. Yes, ina few short minutes steaming, 
boiling hot water. Much faster than average gas burner, coal, 
oil, or gas stove. Portable, Pocket Size, Built to last years. 
Excellent for all homes, farms, garages, trailers, summer 
cottages, even camping out where electricity available. Uses 
A.C, and D.C. current. Originally $4.76. Now only $2.95 
complete with cord, plug, ready to use. 
SEND NO MONE Just send name and address. On 
arrival, pay postman only $2.95 
plus C. O. D. postage. If you are not delighted return in 10 
days for refund of full purchase price. (Cash orders sent 
postpaid). ORDER TODAY! / 


NU -WAY HEATER CO., DEPT. 30J 
148 Monroe Ave.N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
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Quotes 


I have heard also in Government 
bureaus of streamlining the buck so it 
may more readily be passed from one of- 
fice to another.—Dr. Hugh L. Dryden, 
director, National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics. 


I had no youth. ~ went to work 
when I was 9, and I never got a chance to 
enjoy myself until | came to the Senate. 

Sen. Arthur Vandenberg (R.-Mich.). 


The Socialist government here is 
able to keep going only because of doles 
and loans generously given by the capi- 
talistic U.S.—Winston Churchill. 


We give everybody a free paper 
on days the sun fails to shine up to home 
edition time. In addition, now, we will 
lend them an umbrella when caught in a 
rain.—L. C. Brown, publisher, St. Peters- 
burg (Fla.) Evening Independent. 


Any joker who thinks the U.S., 
France or Britain are going to be dealt 
out of Berlin has another guess coming. 


—Col. Frank L. Howley, Berlin. 


It is a bad sign when people say 
Ike must save us. This tendency to 
search for a leader rather than a program 
indicates a trend toward hysteria.—Nor- 
man Thomas, Socialist presidential can- 
didate. 


Nowhere has the common man 
tried to get into Russia. Everywhere the 
common man has tried to get out of Rus- 
sia.—Rev. Paul Austin Wolfe, pastor, 
Brick Presbyterian Church. 


You can pretty much judge the 
times by the length of the cigarette butts 
people throw away.—Morris (Casey) 
Jones, Lexington, IIl. 


I have no friends in Germany, and 
all my friends in America have deserted 
me. The Germans are not human.— 


Fritz Kuhn, former Nazi bund leader. 
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No friends. Fritz’s world is chumless. 














SAVE Money—Can at Home 
—quickly, easily 


Presta 


Good 
Housekeepers 
2-Pc. Caps 


HOME 
CANNING 
SUPPLIES 












PRESTO 


Duraglas Jars 








For prize - winning 
canning! Favorite of 
millions— PRESTO 
Duraglas jars. Two- 
piece Good House- 
keepers caps with 
built-in ring to as- 
sure perfect sealing, 
Also available — 
porcelain -lined 
PRESTO Zinc Caps- 

to use with PRESTO 
rings. If you use the 
PRESTO Glass - Top 
Closures, always use 
Cupples No. 10 Top- 
Seal Jar Rings. 


CUPPLES COMPANY 
St. Lovis 2, Missouri 


C 20s 
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ee a pane Repetecee, fun, and a pleas- 
surprise times per year (EACH 
MONTH, BIRTHDAY, AND CHRISTMAS) 
for only $3.00. The child personally re- 
ceives by mail beautiful and unusual (DE 
LUXE) balloons worth much more. MONEY 
BACK GUARANTEE Send BIRTH DATE 
AND ONLY $3.00 TODAY for this PER- 
4 ( '@ FECT, LONG LASTING, CHILD’S GIFT to 
BS oN mBalloons of The Month Club 


Pe ae? P.O. Box 172, Grand Rapids, Mich 


PULVEX 2% 


TWO KINDS £- 


WITH 5% DDT 
. . . for dogs. Kills fleas and 
lice quick. Keeps fleas off 5- 
7 days. Many home uses. 


OR WITH ROTENONE 
.. for cats, dogs. Quickly 
kiils fleas, lice. Kills fleas 
when put on a single spot 
Pre-war formula. - 

EITHER KIND: 25¢ & $0 



























New 2-HP mower with two speeds 
and free wheeling. Does any kind 
of mowing. 8 to 6 acres per day. Cuts 
40 in. swath, Attachments for soil 
tilling, pumping, spraying and 
many other labor-saving 
obs. Sold only direct to user. 
ree details. Low price. 
CTTAWA MFG. CO. 
4-864 Lawn Ave., Ottawa, Kan. 











NEW 
’ Miracle Fire Extinguisher 


Smatiest @ Least Expensive. Most } 
Effective Extinguisher Ever Known | 


For cars, homes, boats, garages, et« 
PRESTO, the midget extinguisher 
54%" long, precision made, does giant 
iob. Simple to operate, harmless to 
food and clothing. Laboratory tested 
and approved. PRESTO can _ be 
REE TING! ISS stored indefinitely—needs no_ re 

stiles charging unless used. Dries wet igni 

tion wires in a car. Complete with 
wall bracket in brass at $3.85—de 
luxe chrome model at $4.95. Money 
back guarantee. Send check or money 
order for your PESTO to Simplex 
Industries, 220 5th Avenue, Dept. B 
New York 1, N. Y. Buy several for 
car, kitchen, garage, etc. 


Dealer Inquiries Invited 


SIMPLEX INDUSTRIES 


220 Fifth Avenue. New York 1, N.Y. 
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No comrades. Henry’s Mrs. sees no red. 


I never saw a Communist, and I 
doubt if Henry has.—Mrs. Henry Wal- 
lace. 


All actors seem to like garlic, but I 
disguise it on the menu. They feel better 
about it that way.—Vincent Sardi Jr., 
New York restaurateur. 


Anybody that calls me “Maggie” 
will never get a date with me. I hate that 
name.—Margaret Truman. 


The Negroes of this country, mark 
my word, are a solid line such as you 
have never known before. Nor am I 
speaking through my hat.—Dr. Channing 
H. Tobias, Negro religious leader, New 


York. 


No American President has been 
as thoroughly misrepresented as I have. 
—~President Truman. 


The last Congress has one star in 
its crown. For 16 years we were headed 
for more and more control, higher and 
higher taxes. We reversed that trend. We 
took a new road. We bean to walk in 
the paths of freedom.—Rep. Joseph W. 
Martin Jr. (R.-Mass.), Speaker of the 
House. 


Prestige value of a new automobile 
is much greater than that of a new baby. 
Soon, perhaps, letters of sympathy will 
be in order with the coming of a new 
baby.—Dr. Lewis I. Sharp, psychiatrist, 


‘New York. 


Childhood whippings have a more 
lasting effect on girls, and can bring 
about a life-long hatred of men. Marital 
frigidity may, in some instances, be at- 
tributed to whipping received by the 
wife during her childhood.—Dr. Isaac 
Frost, psychiatrist, London. 


Television does something to my 
hair. My light-colored hair photographs 
as if I was bald-headed. That must be 
corrected. Think how ridiculous my oppo- 
nents could make me by going around 
calling me “Hairless Harless.”—Rep. 


Richard F. Harless (D.-Ariz.). 
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UMlegy (lwie Ger smile wins 


recruits for a proud profession ! 


The smile th 





& 


Mary Louise Shine, R. N., didn’t know she was 
qualifying as a photographer’s model when she 
graduated from the Georgetown University 
School of Nursing. But remembering her cheer- 
ing smile, former patients won’t be surprised at 
her selection as a Model Nurse. Her picture is 
appearing everywhere ...in advertisements and 
on billboards. .. inspiring young Americans to 
join the proud nursing profession. Now a Chi- 
cago doctor’s bride, Mary Louise says the tooth 
paste she buys for her honeymoon apartment is 
the same brand she used at home—Pepsodent. 
Yes, her winuing smile is a Pepsodent gmnile! 


at wins 


is the Pepsodent Smile! 





ANOTHER FINE LEVER BROTHERS PRODUCT 


Mary Louise Shine knows it, people all over 
America agree—the smile that wins is the 
Pepsodent Smile! Pepsodent with Irium is 
their 3-to-1 favorite for brighter smiles. 


Wins 3 to 1 over any other tooth paste 
— families from coast to coast recently 
compared delicious New Pepsodent with the 
tooth paste they were using at home. By an 
average of 3 to 1, they said New Pepsodent 
tastes better, makes breath cleaner and teeth 
brighter than any other tooth paste they 
tried. For the safety of your smile use Pepsodent 
twice a day — see your dentist twice a year ! 


















HOW 34,000 OIL COMPANIES 
SERVE THE NATION... 


WORKING 


UPPLYING ENOUGH PETROLEUM to meet your needs is a 
S round-the-clock job. Yes, we’re working night and aay 
to fill the nation’s demands for more and more oil. 

From these efforts has come the greatest supply of oil 
America has ever had—over 200 million gallons daily—a 
flow of petroleum products greater than that maintained 
during our peak war year. 

But we're using more oil all the time! This year, nearly 
36 billion gallons of gasoline will be used to power the 
nation’s cars, trucks and busses... this year over 31 billion 
gallons of fuel oil will be required for homes, schools, hospi- 
tals, factories...and almost 4 billion gallons must go to 
meet huge Army-Navy requirements. Add to this the tre- 
mendous quantities of oil needed to keep farm machinery 
and industrial equipment, planes, trains and ships in motion 





GASOLINE: America’s huge motor 
fleet now numbers over million 
vehicles. That's 7 million over 1938, 
Cars average about 40 gallons 
yearly...trucks, busses use even more. 


DOMESTIC FUEL OIL: Demand for 
fuel cil has skyrocketed since 1938. 
Today, there are more than twice as 
many oil burners used in heating 
our homes, schools and hospitals, 
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Over 400 companies are engaged 
in the refining branch of the oil 
industry ... working harder than 
ever to supply you with more and 
more petroleum products. 


—and there’s the biggest job the oil industry-has ever faced. 

With a trillion-gallon underground reserve as backlog, 
over 34,000 individual oil companies strive to supply you 
with more and more. Every branch of the oil industry — pro- 
duction, refining, transportation, marketing —is stepping up 
the pace in 1948...working to supply America’s ever- 
increasing needs. 

More petroleum products will be delivered this year. Be 
sure to use them efficiently. Oil is energy for America. Oil 
means more comfort, better living, greater convenience — 
for you. 


OIL INDUSTRY INFORMATION COMMITTEE 
670 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. | 





REFINING: Oil refineries handled 77 
billion gallons of crude oil last year 
—with facilities expanding, refiner- 
ies will soon top this mark .. . de- 
liver even more oil products to you. 


LUBRICANTS: Farms, railroads, 
mines and factories require ever in- 
creasing quantities of lubricants. 
Production of lubricants today is 
68 % higher than in 1938, 
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Wide World 


The Cover. Once defeated as 
the GOP candidate for the nation’s 
highest office, New York’s Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey last fortnight 
whipped party tradition and emerged 
triumphantly from the Republican 
Convention in Philadelphia as its 
White House hope for 1948. For how 
Tem Dewey moved up from a Michi- 
gan farm, through the’ criminal 
courts of New York City, the Gover- 
nors mansion in Albany, N. Y., to 
stand today as a-better-than-an-even- 
money-bet to be the first Republican 
President the U.S. has had in 16 
years see The GOP’s Choice, begin- 
ning on page 24. 


x & 2& 


Next Issue. Ever wonder what 
driving of those big  trailer- 
trucks is like? To find out for you, 
three PATHFINDER staff members rode 
one from Gastonia, N.C., to New 
York. Result makes a_ fascinating 
story of life on a modern highway 
cruiser—So You Call. Them Road- 
Hogs!—in the July 28 issue. 


x * * 


one 


This Issue. Something new is 
going to be added to that much ma- 


ligned art-form, the home movie. 
Soon amateur film makers can get 
synchronized magnetic tape record- 
ers to bring into the parlor not only 
sight—but sound. Details, dug up by 
Science Editor Maurice English— 
and exclusive with PATHFINDER—on 
page 30. 
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New Revolution 
in Hearing Aids! 


The new Zenith “75” 
comes to you by mail! 
No “fitting,” no sales 

pressure. Hear bet- 
ter or Zenith will 

refund your mone 
ey in full! 













Single Unit 
$75 Complete 


THE HEARING AID THAT NEEDS NO “FITTING” 


HOUSANDS who have hes- 
"Titated to try a hearing 
aid are ordering this new type of instrument 
that needs no “fitting,” therefore can be de- 
livered to your home by mail —no embarras- 
sing visits to salesrooms, no salesman to 
high-pressure you! And you don’t risk a 
penny, because you get this utterly new kind 
of money-back guarantee: 


Wear the Zenith “75” at home, at work, any- 
where. Compare its quality, performance, operat- 
ing economy (less than Ic per hour battery cost) 
with that of any other hearing aid. If the Zenith 
“75" does not excel on all counts... if it isn't 
better than you ever dreamed any hearing aid 
could be... return it within 10 days of receipt 
and Zenith will refund your money in full. 


SAVES YOU OVER $100, TOO! 
Because it comes to you by mail, the Zenith 
“75” also saves you over $100. If its price had 
to include “fitting,”’ middlemen’s profits and 
high sales commissions, this top quality hear- 
ing aid would have to sell for $195, instead of 
$75. So do as tens of thousands have already 
done. Order your Zenith “75” and find new 
happiness, new zest for living. You owe it to 
your family, friends and business associates. 
Use coupon below. 


BY THE MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS ZENITH RADIOS 





Look only to your doctor for 
advice on your ears and hearing. 





% 


vl 


s——=—-MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY--~-<-- 


Zenith Radio Corporation 

Hearing Aid Division, Dept. P738 ) 

5801 Dickens Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois 
— 


| I enclose check or money order for $75 * for one 
LJ Zenith “75” Hearing Aid. Unless I am com- 
pletely satisfied and find the Zenith “75” superior 
to any other hearing aid, I may return it within ten 
days of receipt and get my money back in full. 


*Plus tax of $1.50 in Illinois or New York City, 
$1.88 in California, except Los Angeles,82.26. 


| } Please send me free descriptive literature. 


GME . cco ccccccccccccccccccocccesesocesesee e 
AdMrOSS .cccccccccccccccccvccessseseseseseees ° 
CMY... cocccccccccccccccccseces SAMs ta 86004 oe 
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Under The Dome 


TITLE REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 
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shall into changing his mind about keeping troops in Berlin now that 
the division of Germany has been effected. Hoffman claims that Berlin 


has only psychological value, is such a sore-spot that it could well 
touch off a shooting war. 


RUSSIA HAS ALREADY BEGUN TO REINFORCE ITS SECTOR OF BERLIN. Planes, tanks and 
other military equipment in large amounts have been quietly moved to 
within one hour's push from the German capital. Also anchorages for 


barrage balloons are being installed to circle the Soviet zone. 


its plans to hold a U.S.-Soviet conference on free navigation of the 
Danube river. Although State officials do not expect satisfactory 
results, they will insist on the conference and use its probable 
failure to prove that talks with Russia on any more important subjects 
now are useless. 

SECRETARY OF STATE MARSHALL has ordered State Department economic experts to 
push foreign governments sharing in the European Recovery Plan into 
speeding up their currency reforms. Money revaluation, an integral 
part of the Marshall Plan, has bogged down in nearly all the recipient 
nations. 

NEW YORK SEN. IRVING M. IVES will probably try to refuse gracefully an almost 
certain bid to be the Secretary of Labor in Dewey's cabinet should the 
Republican nominee win the election. Ives prefers to stay in the 
Senate and would try to convince Dewey he would be more helpful to him 


there. 
FIRST DEWEY TARGET, IF HE WINS THE ELECTION, will be the Social Security sys- 


tem. The New York governor is all for social security, but he thinks 
the methods of collecting the tax and paying benefits are far too 
costly and cumbersome. Next on the list, in this order, are the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission, the National Labor Relations Board, 
the Federal Communications Commission and the Federal Trade Commis— 
sion. The clean-up may be so sweeping as to abolish existing agencies 
and replace them with Dewey—made new ones. 


Tennessee. If boss Crump's candidate is beaten in the primaries, 
Reece is likely to declare himself in the race, and with his own and 
Crump's following would have an excellent chance to win. 


OP ELECTION LEADERS have about written off any hope that Wallace will serious- 
ly weaken the Democratic strength. Top members of the Dewey command 


now think Wallace is so closely linked with the Communists that his 
influence will be minute. . 


his sagging fight to be renominated and re-elected. Latest old hand 
to enter the White House by the back door is former Postmaster General 


Frank C. Walker, who could bolster the President's strength in the 
Far West. 


IN AN ALMOST DESPERATE MOVE TO REBUILD TRUMAN'S POPULARITY Gael Sullivan, for- 
mer executive director of the Democratic National Committee, is stag- 
ing a "Model Boy and Girl of America" contest. The winners will be 
escorted about the White House by Truman, motion pictures will be 
taken, and the film will be shown at a strategic moment in the 12,000 
theaters Sullivan now heads as executive director of the Motion Pic-— 
ture Owners Association. 


PHILIP MURRAY'S 750,000 STEEL WORKERS will get a raise in pay within the next 
few days. Although big steel owners of captive coal mines are fight- 
ing John L. Lewis on the closed shop clauses of his contract, they 
have no objection to the pay raises, either for the miners or the 
steel workers. Probable increase: $1 a day. 
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Dilemma 


It looks like Truman by default as 


badly split Democrats meet; 


Eisenhower punctures a boom 


Harry Truman of Missouri, wearing 
a frozen smile and a cocky air, rode into 
the miasmic political jungle of Philadel- 
phia this week astride a wind-broken, 
spavined Democratic Donkey. He hoped 
he would come out alive. 

Party flunkies had done well their 
job of setting the stage for the 1948 
Democratic National Convention. In pag- 
eantry, color and noise, they were ready 
te outdo the well-oiled show of organized 
pressure staged in the City of Brotherly 
Love last month by the GOP. 

The rubberized canvas elephant bal- 
loon atop the Bellevue-Stratford marquee 
was back in storage. Street corner huck- 
sters wrote off their surplus Taft. Stassen 
and Vandenberg badges to profit and loss, 


and unpacked fresh Truman buttons, 
hoping they would sell. Hotel clerks and 
restaurant keepers rubbed hands in glee- 
ful anticipation as Democratic delegates 
began arriving for preliminary caucuses 
and cautious exchange of ideas on “Who 
but Truman?” 

The ex-haberdasher and graduate of 
the rough-and-ready Pendergast school of 
politics was under pressures that would 
have cracked thinner-skinned men. 

In ordinary times, tradition and com- 
mon sense make a first-term President of 
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the United States his party’s unchal- 
lenged choice for renomination. 

But these times were far from ordi- 
nary. Truman was President, not by vote 
of the people, but by the 1944 revolt of 
Democratic delegates and _ city 
against swallowing Henry Wallace along 
with a fourth term. 

President by Act of God. Truman 
fell heir to a jerry-built party structure, 
held together for 12 years by the mag- 
netic Roosevelt personality. Crack-up was 
long overdue. Nothing short of genius 
could have stopped it, and Truman, by 
his own evaluation, was no genius. 

Such was the man who, on a fateful 
April 1945 afternoen, was thrown willy- 
nilly and woefully unprepared into the 
world’s hottest spot. To him fell the man- 
killing job of piloting the nation across 
the rocky shoals of postwar reconversion 
and inflation, and of shaping U.S. foreign 
policy in a weary, hungry, and tension- 
torn world divided between idealistic 


bosses 
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Candidate. In Philadelphia, it was Truman vs. shadowy hopes. (SEE: Dilemma) 


hopes of peace through cooperation and 
old-fashioned power politics. 

Little wonder, then, that his popu- 
larity curve during his White House ten- 
ure has zoomed and sagged like an empty 
rowboat on a stormy sea. By a cruel com- 
bination of luck and listening to bad ad- 
vice, that curve had reached an all-time 
low as the party faithful gathered in Phil- 
adelphia to pick their 1948 ticket. Just as 
the opposition last month tossed over- 
board its solid tradition against renomi- 
nating a one-time loser, Democrats were 


giving serious thought to abandoning the 
equally valid political truism that “if you 
can't win with the man you've got, you 
can’t win with anybody.” 

The low state of Truman’s—and his 
party s—fortunes was traceable to three 
things: (1) Henry Wallace, still smart- 
ing from his repudiation by the 1944 con- 
vention, had walked out to form his own 
third party, taking with him a loyal fol- 
lowing from the hodgepodge Democratic 
Party’s fuzzy fringe. (2) An ill-timed de- 
mand by Truman for civil rights legisla- 
tion sparked smouldering distrust of the 
Administration in the conservative South, 
setting off unprecedented moves to block 
Truman’s renomination, at any cost. (3) 
The Administration’s reversal of policy 
on Palestine antagonized another large 
bloc of its strength in northern cities. 

Thus the party gathering in Philadel- 
phia’s Convention Hall next Monday will 
be split at least three ways, with count- 
less sub-fractures. 

As the conventioners gathered, the 
Truman organization headed by National 
Chairman J. Howard McGrath optimis- 
tically claimed a sure first-ballot nomina- 
tion with 846 votes of the total 1,234. So 
confident of this Truman that he 
planned his first major campaign speech 
for next month in Minneapolis. Anti-Tru- 


was 


man forces retorted categorically that 
Truman could count on no more than 


310 sure votes and 90 of these might 
switch, given half a chance. 

Nothing or Ike. But the Republi- 
had shown last month that “you 
can't stop something with nothing.” And 
here there was no active substitute on 
whom disgruntled Democrats could agree. 
Their chance of success hinged on two 
extremely unlikely possibilities: that Tru- 
man would step aside at the last minute 
to restore some semblance of party har- 
mony, or that Gen. Dwight Eisenhower 
could be forced by an overwhelming and 
legitimate “draft” to repudiate his firm 
refusal to engage in politics. 

In a bid to out-glamorize the Eisen- 
hower boom, Truman announced Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt would be accept- 
able to him as a running mate. Mrs. 
Roosevelt, who has reportedly been play- 
ing footsie with the Eisenhower idea, 
quickly disavowed any intention of run- 
ning for public office. 

As for stepping aside, Truman coldly 
dismissed it as “Foolish question No. 1.” 

The Eisenhower boom, sweeping 
across-country like Gen. Patton across 
Europe, ran head-on into a new roadblock 
when the general said flatly he “could 
not accept nomination for any public 
office.” Most took this as final. Some 
turned hopefully to Supreme Court Jus- 
tice William O. Douglas, another highly 
non-receptive candidate, but a few die- 


cans 
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hards like Jimmy Roosevelt insisted on 
playing out the Eisenhower hand. It be- 
gan to look as if the anti-Trumanites had 
outsmarted themselves. Party stalwarts— 
particularly those with an eye to the con- 
vention’s No. 2 prize—are still playing 
the odds on Truman. 

Three old Senate cronies are backing 
him, with the hope that Truman would 
name one of them his running mate. Con- 
vention keynoter Alben Barkley of Ken- 
tucky, Joseph C. O'Mahoney of Wyo- 
ming, and Millard Tydings of Maryland 
together will command imposing voting 
strength which will go far toward putting 
their man across. 

At the heart of the Democrats’ quan- 
dary is one hard, unhappy fact—at no 
time since the party was split wide open 
by the bitter Al Smith cleavage of 1928 
has its hopes of November victory been 
slimmer. Hard-headed, practical politics, 
therefore, calls for any expediency that 
will salvage what it can, elect the most 
state and local candidates, and provide 
a rallying point from which the shattered 
ranks of the party of Jefferson, Wilson 
and Roosevelt may build in 1952. 





Manning the Bastions 


The machinery which sent 15 million 
Americans into military service in World 
War II was beginning to grind again. 

Against a background of continuing 
world unrest the Army had finally gotten 
what it wanted—a peacetime draft. It 
could point to the festering sore of Pales- 
tine, the tense U.S.-Russian deadlock in 
Berlin (see World) and the Tito-troubled 
Balkans to justify its claim that the U.S. 
must build up its armed forces. Reluc- 
tantly, Congress has given it the tools to 
do the job. 

From Shamokin, Pa., to Dusty, N.M., 
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Volunteers. Teen-agers join National Guard to escape the draft. (SEE: Manning) 


Uncle Sam’s nephews were getting set to 
receive their “oreetings.” As hastily or- 
ganizing local draft boards prepared to 
register all youths from 18 through 25 
as soon as the President set the date, 
Army Secretary Kenneth C. Royall esti- 
mated that 225,000 would be called by 
July 1, 1949, at the rate of 30,000 a 
month. This, he said, would bring the 
Army up to its full authorized strength 
of 837,000, and provide a mobile striking 
force of 18 divisions by the end of 1949. 

Of these, 12 would be Army, six Na- 
tional Guard—the 26th (Massachusetts), 
29th (Pennsylvania), 31st (Alabama and 
Mississippi), 43rd (Connecticut, Ver- 
mont, and Rhode Island), 45th (Okla- 
homa) and 49th armored (Texas). 

Influx. In addition to draftees, who 
will get 21 months’ training, Royall esti- 
mated 110,000 18-year-old volunteers will 
also get one year’s training. Major train- 
ing camps will include Ft. Ord, €al.; Ft. 
Jackson, S.C.; Ft. Dix, N.J.; Ft. Knox, 
Ky.; Ft. Riley, Kan.; Camp Chaffee, 
Ark.; Camp Breckenridge, Ky.; and 
Camp Pickett, Va. 

As Army moved through the draft to 
solve its manpower problems, Navy and 
\ir Force were planning to concentrate 
on equipment. The Navy has a fleet of 
277 major combat ships, including 20 
carriers, two battleships and supporting 
vessels—plus approximately 5,800 active 
aircraft. An additional 2.000 planes would 
be added from the Naval Reserve. 

The Air Force, having won Congres- 
sional approval for a 70-group program, 
knew it might come closer to 138 groups 
before the end of fiscal 1949. The extras 
would come from the Air National Guard 
(27 groups), the Air Reserve (34 groups) 
and special separate squadrons. 

Non-Violence. As _ draft plans 
neared completion; the racial segregation 


issue came up again. A. Philip Randolph, 
president of the Sleeping Car Porters 
Union (AFL), laid down an ultimatum. 
If Truman doesn’t issue a_ regulation 
banning segregation in the armed forces 
by Aug. 16, Randolph will start a “non- 
violent civil disobedience” campaign. The 
campaign will focus on urging Negroes 
and white sympathizers to refrain from 
registering for induction or to fake illness 
or family hardship to avoid service. Ran- 
dolph said he knew his campaign “might 
cost me my liberty.” 


Speculat ion Speck Ss 


When the smoke from the . great 
grain speculation scandal finally blew 
away this week, a very small fire was dis- 
closed. 

Meekly the special House investigat- 
ing committee—which had echoed Presi- 
dential hopeful Harold Stassen’s charges 
that insiders were using Government in- 
formation to make a killing—issued its 
report. 

A total of 823 Federal workers had 
speculated in commodities having a total 
value of $212.9 million. Some made a few 
thousands, more lost. None, so far as the 
committee knew, had operated on the 
basis of any confidential information. 


Hi Ho, Gulp & Grrr 


One man rode a whale. Another 
swallowed a fish. Still another dug his 
own grave and lay in it, for pay. A fourth, 
frustrated in his hitchhiking, got mad and 
threw rocks at passing cars until he got 
a lift—from the cops. 

One unexpected exception to sum- 
mer’s incoming silly season was the Pen- 
tagon in Washington. Army officials, who 
encouraged the country to make a laugh- 
ingstock of flying disks last summer, re- 
vealed now they had ‘been worried all 
along. Orders went out this week to all 
outposts to be on the alert for disks and 
other strange aircraft. And the orders 
were serious, not sun-happy. 

Boots & Blubber. The whale-rider, 
Frank Cabral Jr., took his silly season 
trip by accident at Provincetown, Mass. 
Willie the Whale, a local favorite, was 
putting on his afternoon show for the 
tourists when Frank brought his dory too 
close. Willie decided he didn’t like it and 
rammed the dory. Frank’s father, who 
was watching from another boat, de- 
scribed the scene: “My boy Frank, so 
help me, was riding on Willie’s back. I 
was yelling and then I saw Frank stand 
up and dive into the water. Then Willie 
sounded. I rowed faster than ever I rowed 
in my life and I got Frank into my dory. 
All he had was a cut finger.” 

De-tailed & Descent. The _fish- 
swallower, E. E. Johnson, got one down 
the wrong way in Douglas, Ga., as he 
hunted bait for a fishing trip. Catching a 
four-inch stump perch in his hands, he 
put its head in his mouth so he would 
have both of his hands free to catch 
some more. 

“The fish flounced once and got 
away,” he explained later. “Away” was 
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halfway down Johnson’s throat. Johnson 
walked a mile and a half to his home, was 
rushed to a doctor in Douglas. The doctor 
pulled the fish’s tail off, but the rest of 
it remained. Several hours and 220 miles 
later, in Atlanta, a second doctor gave 
up pulling and tried pushing. Johnson 
finally swallowed the fish. 

The gravedigger, T. J. Jones, opened 
his summer season with a six-foot-under 
performance at Corpus Christi, Tex. 
Jones estimates he spends about half of 
every year (for varying periods of time, 
depending on the pay he gets) in his un- 
derground hideout, complete with mat- 
tress, radio and special plumbing system. 
Three wooden tubes connect him with the 
curious on the ground above, who want 
to know about such things as ants and the 
weather down there. 

Stones & Stir. The hitchhiker got 
into his trouble at Waco, Tex., by obeying 
a sudden impulse. When nobody stopped, 
he got mad and threw rocks until some- 
body did. He said it was the heat which 
made him do it. Waco police helped him 


cool off. 


The Dewey Command 


Not since Franklin Roosevelt re-made 
the Democratic Party in his own image 
had a party faced the sort of top-to- 
bottom shake-up that the Republicans an- 
ticipated this week. 

In Tom Dewey the GOP at last had a 
strong man of its own. Nor did there 
seem to be much doubt that he meant to 
be boss. His first move—the selection of 
Rep. Hugh D. Scott Jr. (R.-Pa.) as Re- 
publican National Chairman—struck 
some as being a pay-off to Pennsylvania 
for its early band-wagon support. But 
from there on in it appeared that the show 
would be Dewey’s and Dewey’s alone. 

Having given Scott his job, Dewey 
suavely shunted him aside. The Pennsyl- 
vanian, it was announced, would tend 
only to Congressional, state and local 
campaigns. To master-mind the national 
campaign Dewey selected the 44-year-old 
master tactician who has run his cam- 
paigns for eight years—shrewd, quiet 
Herbert Brownell Jr. Aiding Brownell 








New faces. Rep. Scott got the title... 





... while real power went to Hagerty... 





... Executive Secretary Paul Lockwood 


would be the other two members of 
Dewey’s three-man high command—J. 
Russel Sprague, 61, New York Repub- 
lican national committeeman, and Edwin 
Jaeckle, 53, former state Republican 
chairman. 

Lame Ducklings. For the moment, 
holdovers such as William Murphy, na- 
tional committee publicity director, were 
still in office. But “the Dewey team” in- 
cluded a number of top-notch-men who 
would soon be elbowing the holdovers out 
of the way. Among the Dewey teamsters: 

© @ James C. Hagerty, 39, is Dewey’s 
press . secretary. A former New York 
Times reporter, Hagerty, like most of the 
men who will come in with Dewey if he 
is elected, has had no Washington experi- 
ence. 

e @ Paul E. Lockwood, 46, is Dewey’s 
executive secretary. He joined the team 
during Dewey’s 1935 gang-busting days 
and would probably continue as executive 
secretary in the White House. 

ee Elliott V. Bell, 45, is Dewey’s 
financial advisor. With John E. Burton, 
40, Dewey’s director of the budget, and 
Alger B. Chapman, 44, former New York 
commissioner of taxation, Bell would 
have much to do with setting the financial 
policies of a Dewey administration. 

Old Guardsmen knew that by elec- 
tion-time the party machinery would be 
on the Dewey-laid tracks—or else. 


Along Miami’s Shore 


The playground of the East took a 
good look at itself last week—and didn’t 
like what it saw. 

For those who call Miami, Fla., their 
year-round home, the city’s famed cobalt 
blue, coral pink and limestone white were 
smudged with too much red from bloody 
hands, too much black and gray from 
vice. 

A “broad-minded” city government, 
operating on the theory that a wide-open- 
town policy was good for business, had 
looked the other way as Eastern and Mid- 
western goons, terrorists, gunmen, rela- 
tives and henchmen of Al Capone found 
the city a peaceful haven and moved in. 

Miamians caught on to what was 
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... Sprague, Brownell and Burton in the new Dewey-streamlined Republican campaign organization. (SEE: Dewey Command ) 
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happening when the city commissioners 
ousted City Manager Richard C. Danner, 
a staunch law-enforcement advocate. 
Counterattack. Aroused, they or- 
ganized the Law Enforcement Institute of 
Dade County (Greater Miami), launched 
a recall move for the commissioners and 
called a mass meeting where Danner and 
ex-G-man Virgil W. Peterson, director of 
the Chicago Crime Commission, 
them the whole sordid story. 
Danner last week listed among the 
city’s residents such characters as Tony 
Accardo, No. 1 ranking member of the 
Capone gang, whose felon-brother Mar- 
tin recently acquired a $46,000 mansion 
in Coral Gables; Robert McCullough, 
one-time strong-arm man for Capone, now 
chief of police of the Miami Beach Ken- 
nel Club; Joe Massei. Detreit racketeer 
with a record of more than a dozen ar- 
rests (four for investigation of murder) 


gave 


running a produce house serving 


swank hotels. 


now 


For GI's: Three R’s 


The Veterans Administration, forced 
into action by noisy Congressional pro- 
tests, finally put its foot down: It will au- 
thorize no more courses in bartending and 
hallet under the G.L Bill of 
Rights. 

Also out, under the VA’s new austeri- 
ty program, are photography, mixology 
(drink mixing), personality development, 
entertainment, instrumental and 
music, public speaking, and sports. 


Who Gets Labor’s Nod? 


Into the mails last 
invitations. 


dancing 


vocal 


week went four 
If they were accepted, the 

Convention would _ get 
speeches from friendly railroad brother 
A. F. Whitney and three labor leaders 
now straddling the political fence: CIO 
president Philip Murray and AFL bosses 
William Green and Dan Tobin. 


Democratic 
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U.S. Bound. Soon 205,000 DP’s will begin travel to freedom. (SEE: Gangplank) 


For the Democrats, this bid for a 
solid pro-Truman labor front came not a 
day too soon. Closing a White House 
door behind him last week, Bill Green 
told reporters he would “never” support 
the GOP ticket, but hedged on specifically 
endorsing the President. 

Stragglers. And at best, Dan Tobin 
(625,000 


teamsters) was lukewarm. In 
New York, where Tobin is strong and 
many union card-holders like Gov. 
Dewey’s anti-discrimination labor law, 


Green’s henchmen must fight Republican 
sentiment threatening to engulf the state’s 
AFL convention, Aug. 2. 

Like the 7.6-million-worker AFL, the 
CIO cannot swing its 6 million votes to 
Truman, even if it would. Long ago, lead- 
ers of 1.3 million CIO left wingers made 
the pledge to Henry Wallace. 

Despite a strong stand for Truman 
by the railroaders’ Whitney, three of the 
brotherhoods may jump from the Demo- 
cratic band wagon if the White House 
fails to settle current wage talks in their 
favor. And John L. Lewis, embittered by 
frequent White House rebuffs, will cer- 
tainly try to deliver all his 400,000 miners 
to his friend Thomas E. Dewey. 

Since labor’s leaders can’t agree on 
the next President, unions will concen- 
trate on the sideshows: defeating con- 
gressmen who voted for the Taft-Hartley 
Act, or balloted “wrong” on social securi- 
ty and housing legislation. 

Purge? Already AFL claims three 
“killings” in Pennsylvania primaries. It 
also says it unseated Reps. John Gwynne 
(R.-lowa), Emory Price (D.-Fla.), Car- 
ter Manasco (D.-Ala.), and Charles Rob- 
ertson (R.-N.D.). The railroaders think 
their backing helped roll Rep. Margaret 
Chase Smith into Maine’s GOP nomina- 
tion for the Senate. 

Right now, CIO and AFL locals are 
pressuring members to register for No- 
vember elections. But labor’s strike-de- 
pleted treasuries and the Taft-Hartley law 
hinder political action by paid ads and 


direct financial help (like the $750.000 
ClO raised for 1944 cam- 
paign). Even if labor unifies behind one 
candidate, it may be to no avail. 


Roosevelt’s 


Gangplank at Work 


Almost as fast as it had opened. the 
free-spending Washington lobby called 
the Citizens Committee on Displaced Per- 
sons was Closing down last week. 

Its job of getting DP’s into the U.S. 
was finished, though not exactly as cru- 
sading chairman Earl Harrison would 
have liked. In a swan-song letter to edi- 
tors, he blasted Congress fer: (1) a ban 
on DP’s who entered camps after Dec. 22. 
1945, neatly excluding 15,000 Polish 
Jews; (2) a rule that 30% of the immi- 
grants be farmers, automatically barring 
many DP’s, including most Jews. 

The fact remained that Congress had 
done something. About August 15, the 
first of 205,000 DP’s will begin unloading 
from transports at East Coast ports. When 
all get in, the nation can boast it has 
taken more since war’s end than all other 
countries combined—seven times as man 
as Britain, 3,000°% more than 
About 10.000 Jews will qualify. 

Under way. As soon as former im- 
migration commissioner Ugo Carusi can 


Canada. 


recruit selection officers, seven consulates 
from Naples to Frankfurt will 
screening DP’s. Lithuanians, Latvians, 
Estonians and eastern Poles will find ad- 
mittance easiest. Many are farmers and 
all benefit from a proviso that 40° of 
those chosen must come from Russian- 
occupied countries. 

To weed out Communists and no- 
goods, selectors will comb records of the 
International Refugee Organization. U.S. 
military intelligence, the German police 


hegin 
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AFL President Green. No stomach for 


(SEE: Nod) 


Dewey-W arren. Labor’s 
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and German concentration camps. As- 
suming DP’s survive this, the subsequent 


physical exams and routine consular 
checks, they get their visas—if Carusi 


first finds homes and jobs for them. 
Placement. Carusi doesn’t expect 

this to be especially hard. Only last 

week, California citrus growers offered to 


take 3,000 DP’s. One Rochester, N.Y., 
clothing firm will take the same. Most 


will go to the Midwest, receive help from 
almost 200 cooperating civic groups. 


Sherlocks 


Once again Congressmen were off to 
play “Mr. District Attorney,” defender of 
clean government and prober of bad. 

In Washington Sen. Chap- 
man Revercomb’s judiciary subcommittee 
began cross-examining 170 labor, busi- 
ness, church and veteran witnesses who 
want a say on U.S. immigration laws. 
Next day, a House labor group planned to 
hunt union Communists in New York city 
department stores, where a Gimbel Bros. 
vice president said left-wingers lurked. 


Summer 


Tuesday. 


The House Agriculture Committee— 
still unhappy about the Senate-shaped 
farm program Congress passed last 


month—plans to visit California to dig for 
fresh facts. Other probers will seek a so- 
lution to the steel and oil shortages, 
into alleged skulduggery in the issuance 
of radio licenses and find out if Truman 
spent $900 million more on Turkish mili- 
tary aid than Congress appropriated. 
Dirt Deferred. Michigan’s Sen. 
Homer Ferguson expects this month to 
expose war frauds and fake-export-license 
rings uncovered by his ex-FBI, ex-secret- 
service staff. He also intends to haul Gov- 
ernment grain speculators over the coals 
again, but not before mid-November. 


peer 
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Ahunting he will go. Ferguson hopes 


bag juicy frauds. (SEE: Sherlocks) 
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Along The American Way 





by Wheeler McMillen 


a Way to Double Wages 


We get more money. The money 
buys fewer and less of ev- 
erything else. That does not seem to 
make sense. Yet it is a fact. 

This curious state of affairs will 
not change for the better until money 
and work return to closer relationship 
with each other. 

The dollar itself is no longer tied 
to productive work. That is a problem 
for Government to handle. 

Neither, however, in most of our 
present wage arrangements, is the 
number of dollars in the pay envelope 
tied to the output of the worker. Wages 
are measured by hours rather than by 
accomplishment. Labor and manage- 
ment could correct that error. 

“Wages generally are paid for the 
presence of the worker in the plant in- 
stead of paying for the work that he 
does. This is so obviously a mistake 
that it seems childish to mention it.” 

That statement was made recently 
to the Joint Committee on Labor-Man- 
agement Relations by James F. Lin- 
coln, president of the Lincoln Electric 
Co., Cleveland. 


groceries, 


Mr. Lincoln’s 1,800 employes 
are paid according to their production. 
They earned last year around $6,000 
each. Mr. Lincoln summed up by say- 


ing that “wage rates average more 
than double those of other manufac- 


turing industry generally; the selling 
price is less than half of comparable 
products made by industry generally: 
the return to the stockholder is con- 
tinuous and ample, and the market be- 
cause of the above-mentioned reasons 
is a rapidly expanding one.” 

Mr. Lincoln’s people not only earn 
higher wages. They could buy more, 
not less, of the product they make 
they wanted that product. If the same 
method of paying for work done were 
customary in other industries, they 
could also buy more automobiles, ra- 
dios or refrigerators 

The weakness of the General Mo- 
tors wage agreement a few weeks ago 
was that pay was tied to the cost of 
living (and hours in the plant) and 
not to the number of automobiles pro- 
duced. It will not- prove particularly 
beneficial to anyone. 

Only when management, labor 
and capital get together to produce 
more goods and services more cheaply 
can higher earnings and lower prices 
be brought about at the same time. 

All the costly labor disputes re- 
sult from failure to understand where 
wage money comes from. Employers, 
too often, think they pay the 
Workers, under the 


wages. 
same illusion, 








Partners. Lincoln’s workers share his 


gains, earn an average $6,000 yearly. 


think the company 

The fact is, of ihat the 
consumer public pays all wages. More- 
over, the public has considerable 
choice about how much wages it will 
pay. Consumers exercise that choice 
when they decide what they will buy. 
They also, by the same decisions, de- 
termine how many jobs there will be. 

Everybody consumes. Everybody's 
real interest, including that of capi- 
talist, manager and laborer, is iden- 
tical. All benefit from quality goods 
efficiently produced and cheaply sold. 

Managers, therefore, should work 
out plans that will give workers a real 
interest in efficient production. Such 
plans need to go far beyond mere in- 
centives for “piece-work.” They re- 
quire inducements to teamwork, a fair 
division of the earnings and complete 
mutualization of the self-interest mo- 
tives which stockholder, manager and 
laborer alike possess. 


pays the 
course, 


wages. 


Until wages do become fairly 
output, many workers will 
not feel that incentive to do their best. 
Neither will management feel the in- 
centives to supply all the most pro- 
ductive tools and conditions. 
therefore, will cost all consumers more 


based on 


Goods, 


than necessary. Wages will continue 
to be lower than they need to be. 
When one recalls that all the 


wealth and welfare of all the people 
from the total of the produc- 
tivity of those who work, the tremen- 
dous importance of making all work 
more productive can be This 
stands, indeed, as of America’s 
foremost opportunities for moving for- 
ward to the advantage of everybody. 


derive 


seen. 
one 











Washington 
Talk 





Jinx Pillar 


Washington girls, dangling pretty 
gams from parade floats, stole the capi- 
tal’s Fourth of July show from bony-kneed 
Harry Truman. The best he could mus- 
ter was a forthright speech, fearlessly in 
favor of—the Washington Monument. 

Exactly 100 years before, patriots 
had laid the Monument’s cornerstone 
with fancy Masonic rites. They hoped 
their $87,000 construction kitty would 
stretch to the $1 million needed to make 
architect Robert Mills’ blueprint a mar- 
ble reality. But they reckoned without the 
“luck o’ the monument.” 

At first, gifts had poured in—cash, 
hunks of rock from Turkey’s sultan, Bra- 
zil’s emperor, even one from Greece’s 
famed Parthenon. Then, the monument’s 
luck took over: Pope Pius IX shipped 
over a slice of Rome’s Temple of Con- 
cord, 

Angered by this, members of the 
anti-Catholic “Know Nothing” party sub- 
dued the Monument’s night watchman 
and made off with the “Papist rock.” This 
so outraged Congress that all Federal aid 
went on the shelf. At the Civil War’s out- 
break, the Monument stood 150 feet high 
—less than a third finished. 

Reared. Not until 1876 did the Gov- 
ernment put up the money which finished 
the monument nine years later. It was the 
marvel of the age, weighing 81,120 tons, 
towering more than 555 feet, and substan- 
tial enough to withstand a 145-mile gale. 
But its bad luck hadn’t ended. 


For years, its dizzy height invited 
suicides, including one woman who dove 
down the elevator shaft. Today, 12 guards 
keep the monument under constant watch 
to prevent such tragedies. One cop even 
walks down the 898 steps each night (in- 
stead of taking the pokey elevator) be- 
cause once, 20 years ago, an aged woman 
was locked in overnight. 

Only last spring, experts claimed the 
monument was “falling apart.” The year 
before, they worried because it was sink- 
ing into the ground at the rate of one- 
fortieth of an inch a year. But the monu- 
ment remains one of Washington’s most 
beautiful landmarks and has drawn more 


than 22 million tourists to its summit. 


Who’s Zoo in Polities 

If newspaper this 
year’s election as a tussle between an 
elephant and a donkey, it will be because 
a Bavarian-born Republican cartoonist in 
the 1870s needed a couple of handy sym- 
bols to peg the two major parties. 

It was Thomas Nast. famous car- 
toonist for Harper's Weekly, who intro- 
duced the donkey Jan. 20, 1870. Nast 
labeled it “The Copperhead Press” and 
used it to represent the northern remnant 
of the Democratic Party. The designation 
stuck. Democrats got to like it so well 
that so potent a party leader as William 
Jennings Bryan used his influence to 
make the donkey symbol semi-official. 

Grant’s Friend. On Nov. 7, 1874, 
Nast also introduced the GOP elephant 
to designate the unwieldy and unpredict- 
able Republican vote. Other lasting sym- 
bols born of Nast cartoons are the party 
whip and the Tammany Tiger. the latter 
a major factor in the downfall of Boss 


readers picture 


Tweed. So influential did Nast become 
that Ulysses S. Grant gave him major 


credit for his election to the Presidency. 
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Out, Damned Spot 


When a foreign embassy’s military 
attaché spills Russian dressing on his 
fanciest beribboned tunic; when the 
Smithsonian Institution decides Mrs. Cal- 
vin Coolidge’s inauguration gown needs 
sprucing up: when a flag from the Army 
War College’s historic collection needs 
laundering—chances are they will wind 
up in a giant brick and glass building in 
suburban Silver Spring, Md. 

There, at the National Institute of 
Cleaning and Dyeing, is the brain trust 
of America’s multi-million dollar clean- 
ing and dyeing industry. The Institute, a 
cooperative research organization 
ported by 6,000 member-firms across the 
country, is dedicated to licking any new 
problem in the business. Its chemists con- 
stantly hunt ways to remove stains with- 
out dissolving colors—or the fabric. 

New techniques are first offered to 
the public by the Institute’s commercial 
cleaning plant, which helps defray ex- 
penses. NICD will spend $640,000 this 
summer, mostly for new buildings and 
more staff. 

The Rub... Dry cleaning, ex- 
plains Institute director J. M. Matson, 
was fairly simple when clothing was 
made of ordinary cotton, wool, silk and 
linen, and owners knew what they had. 
But with the development of new fabrics, 
people are wearing soybeans, skim milk 
or coal tar, but don’t know it and can’t 
warn cleaners. 

The Institute is ready with scientific 
tests to help its members on damage 
claims and kindred headaches. One 
gadget can determine how much wear 
and tear a fabric can stand. Another can 
gauge resistance of colors to fading. And 
the spot they can’t lick is still to be in- 
vented. 


sup- 
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Washington Monument. Lack of funds stalled construction 150 feet up, but Congress finally remodeled base and finished job. 
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The World 


fron Curtain Split ? 


Cominform hurls treason charge 
against Tito, but 800,000 troops 
stand behind him 


Andrei Alexandrovitch Zhdanov, who 
ranks just behind Foreign Minister Molo- 
tov on Stalin’s 14-man power trust, the 
Politburo, is Russia’s ace trouble shooter. 

Last week trouble shooter Zhdanov 
got a hurry call. In Yugoslavia, first of 
the Balkan satellites to pop into the Soviet 
orbit, burly Marshal Tito (born Josip 
Broz) had growled surprising defiance, 
grabbed the Russian Bear by the tail. It 
was Zhdanov’s job to knock him loose, 
slap him back in his place. 

Flayed. At a secret meeting of the 
Cominform (the old Comintern with a 
false face) in Rumania, Tito was called 
on the Red carpet in absentia, given the 
sand paper treatment as only Moscow can 
give it. Tito, the Cominform charged, was 
kow-towing to the West, playing a game 
“hateful to Russia.” The Cominform 
lashed Tito’s 26-man Central Committee, 
the Politburo of Yugoslavia, accused some 
of his henchmen of “Trotskyism,” the ulti- 
mate insult between one comrade and an- 
other. 

In effect, the Cominform denuncia- 
tion said: “You have been wrong. Con- 
fess and repent.” 
ent Communist 
pronto. 


The average, subservi- 
would have done that 
The first intramural row behind 
the Iren Curtain would have had a happy 
(for Moscow) ending. And the Kremlin’s 
grip over its eastern European satellites 
would have remained unshakeable. 

But tough Tito wasn’t in a mood to 
repent. He sniped right back at his ac- 
cusers, albeit from the comparative safety 
of a remote island in the Adriatic. 

In his rebuttal, Tito called the Com- 
inform’s charges “absurd and _ slander- 
ous.” And he went even further in his de- 
fiance of the Kremlin. His high command 
firmly proclaimed Yugoslavia’s independ- 
ence against Moscow’s desire to keep it on 
a puppet footing. “The Yugoslav Army,” 
Tito’s followers emphasized, “protects the 
freedom and independence of the people 
of Yugoslavia.” That army is 800,000 
strong, second in strength only to Stalin’s 
Red Army. As Tito has said, “it is not 
nourished on chocolate and cake.” 

Adding brazen insult to grievous in- 
jury, the Yugoslav dictator’s followers 
also called for a union of Balkan states, 
a Tito-conceived federation of Yugoslavia, 
Albania and Bulgaria, with Greece, Italy 
and Austria to be absorbed later by con- 
quest if necessary. 

Touche. The Balkan federation is 
a sore point with the Russians. Georgi 
Dimitrov, Premier of Bulgaria, proposed 
the idea a few months ago got his ears 
boxed by Moscow, promptly repented. 

The Cominform blast and the Yugo- 
slav echo, as unexpected as a bolt of 
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lightning out of a blue sky, puzzled west- 
ern observers, set them to scouting 
around for reasons. The most plausible 
story appeared to be that Tito, to Mos- 
cow’s disgust, has been giving his Peo- 
ple’s Front top billing over the Comin- 
form-bossed Communist Party. The front 
is the cement which binds Tito’s Feder- 
al People’s Republic of Yugoslavia, made 
up of six states, peopled by Serbs, Croats, 
Montenegrins, Moslems. 

Above all, Tito wants his people to 
believe that he alone is their savior, their 
liberator, their greatest patriot. To 
achieve this he had to emphasize national 
patriotism above Communist loyalty. For 
instance, he refused to follow Moscow’s 
instruction to take over the farms of 
Yugoslavia’s peasants. Such opposition to 
Communist orders may account for the 


Cominform’s denunciation, but it doesn’t 
account for Tito’s defiance. One explana- 
tion for that is that in recent weeks his 
local popularity rating has been in de- 
cline, because of Russia’s drain on Yugo- 
slavia’s economy. Yugoslavs work long 
hours for low wages. Taxes are high, 
with 65% of the take going to support 
the state, notably the army and the secret 
police. Food, housing, clothing and shoes 
are in short supply. And Yugoslavia’s 
commerce with Russia is mostly one way 
—eastward. 

Furthermore, Tito’s people are Mar- 
shall-Plan conscious. A story popular in 
Yugoslavia tells of a newspaper corre- 
spondent who asked a Serbian peasant: 
“How many of your people are for Mar- 
shal Tito?” Replied the peasant: “For 
Tito 5%. And 95% for Mr. Marshall.” 


Young King Peter, Yugoslavia’s ex- 
iled monarch who is now in the U.S., re- 
marked: “If we ever had a chance at an 
election like Italy had [in April] we 
would make an even better showing 
against the Communists.” 

Tito knows the score. That may be 
why he plays a dangerous game, literally 
flirting with death. For unless he wins, 
his life will be forfeited. 

He must be sure of himself and have 
faith in his followers. At week’s end they 
were backing him. The Yugoslav Army 
had elected him delegate to the Fifth 
Congress of the Yugoslav Communist 
Party. Since Russia will be represented 
at the congress, the showdown may come 
there if it doesn’t come before. 

Weak Spot. Meanwhile, as the 
western world happily watched, the Soviet 
family row took precedence in Moscow 
over the fight against the Marshall Plan 
and the struggle to wrest Berlin and Ger- 
many from the Western Allies. For it 
showed up a flaw in the Soviet armor. 
The more territory Stalin embraces, the 
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Tito’s Dangerous Game. The next move was Stalin’s. (SEE: Iron Curtain Split? ) 


thinner he will have to spread his forces, 
the harder it will be to maintain order. 
Unless Tito quickly climbs down off his 
high horse and does penance, he may 
have to confront the Red Army which is 
poised in Rumania, only 40 miles from 
Belgrade. Remote as it seemed, the pros- 
pect of a shooting scrap prompted one 
Balkan-wise British officer to say: “If 
these blighters start fighting, we have won 
the Cold War, and any possible hot one.” 


Four for One 


The 10 Soviet citizens who live in 
Siam last week were the best represented 
Russian nationals on foreign soil. In 
Bangkok, Siam’s capital, the Kremlin set 
up its first legation in the southeast Asia 
kingdom with a staff of 40. It was all too 
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Last Post. 


apparent that the Bangkok legation’s 
chief job would be to supervise Russia’s 
campaign to spread communism in south- 
east Asia. 

In the Malay States, just down the 
peninsula from Siam, terrorist outbreaks, 
attributed to Communists, were gaining in 
fury. Burma and other southeast Asia 
nations were put on guard. 


Help Robbers! 


Fifty-four years in jail failed to un- 
nerve Enrico Giudici, Italian bandit, re- 
leased last week from prison on the tiny 
island of Procida. During all that time he 
never saw a newspaper, heard a radio. 

But when, returning to Milan, he 
found he had to pay 20 lire for a street 
car ticket, he hit the ceiling. “Why, when 
I left here,” he shouted, “I could buy a 
pair of pants, a coat and silk shirt—all 
for that much.” 


Farewell to Palestine 


Last week, from gently-heaving trans- 
ports in Haifa harbor, men of Britain’s 
40th Royal Marines in khaki shorts and 
green berets, took a last look shoreward. 
Alongside the transports, guns trained 
ashore, were the aircraft carrier H.M.S. 
Triumph, a cruiser and five destroyers. 

From the shore came note by note 
the sound of a bugler blowing “last post.” 
Over the port’s headquarters building, 
the British flag on which the sun never 
sets slowly fluttered down. A long figure 
standing on the docks saluted. 

When sure that the last of his com- 
mand had embarked, the lone figure, Lt. 
Gen. Gordon H. A. MacMillan, chief of 


British forces in Palestine, climbed 
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The drums also beat retreat at Haifa. 
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(SEE: Farewell to Palestine) 


aboard his launch and headed for the 
cruiser Phoebe. He was the last British 
soldier to leave the Holy Land. 

“This,” said a tank commander, “is 
what we’ve been waiting for.” And so 
after 31 years of rule, the British left 
Palestine, weeks ahead of their Aug. 15 
deadline. 

Also hove-to in the harbor was the 
Israeli tugboat Reddy. As MacMillan’s 
launch sped toward the Phoebe, the Red- 
dy tooted an official send-off, chugged in 
to dock. Haifa, Palestine’s largest port, 
capable of handling 6,000 tons of cargo 
a day, now was formally Israel’s. With 
the port, the Israeli gover ment laid 
claim to 46 impounded vessels and 18,000 
tons of vital supplies left behind by the 
British. 

Haunted. Left behind too was the 
touchy problem of peace between Arab 
and Jew. That was in the hands of U.N. 
mediator Count Folke Bernadotte. 

On Monday, five days before his four- 
week Arab League-Israel truce expired, 
Count Bernadotte presented his plan for 
peace. It called for two states, Jewish and 
Arab, to be carved from the original 1922 
Palestine mandate, which included now- 
independent Transjordan. 

Three states would combine in a po- 
litical-economic union to be administered 
by a central governing committee. Berna- 
dotte, also took Liberties with the original 
U.N. partiiien scheme. 

He suggested that Negeb in southern 
Palestine, be given back to the Arabs, in 
return offered western Galilee to the Jews. 
But it was his proposal for Jerusalem, the 
thorniest problem of all, that drew the 
greatest fire from Tel Aviv, Israeli capital. 

Bernadotte suggested that the Holy 
City be incorporated within Arab terri- 


tory, with Jewish residents to enjoy au- 
tonomy. To Israelis, the idea was “aston- 
ishing.” 

Reaction in both Jewish and Arab 
quarters to the “peace” plan was immedi- 
ate and unanimously unfavorable. The 
military committee of the Arab League 
voted in Cairo to reject the plan. In Tel 
Aviv, the Israeli government did likewise. 

At week’s end, Bernadotte left the 
peaceful Aegean island of Rhodes and 
headed for Tel Aviv, seeking an exten- 
sion of his truce. Without it, the Holy 
Land soon again would be ablaze with 
bombings and gunfire. 


Berlin: Fracture Point 


The firm of Uncle Sam & John Bull, 
flying grocers, kept the Western Allies 
in the Battle for Berlin last week. 

The U.S., using two-engined C- 
47’°s, the Army’s World War II “work- 
horse,” and four-engined C-54’s, lugged 
3 to 7 tons of food a trip over the Soviet 
land blockade into Templehof airdrome, 
Berlin. The British also lent considerable 
support to “Operation Victuals.” They 
flew big Yorks and Dakotas into the city’s 
Gatow airfield, landing planes in one 
period at the rate of every six 
minutes. 

If the pace continues, the U.S. and 
British estimated, by mid-July there will 
be enough food in Berlin’s stockpile to 
feed the 2 million Germans in the west- 
ern sectors of the capital until Sept. 1. 

Supplying coal and fuel oil was an- 
other problem. As June ended, Berlin 
had a 28-day supply of coal. But that was 
only for hospitals, public utilities, food- 
processing plants, and not for hard goods 
factories. Berlin needs 3,000 to 4,000 
tons of coal a day, and the best the food- 
carrying transports could do was 1,100 
tons a day. 

Back to Earth. At week’s end the 
U.S. was toying with the idea of using 
Berlin’s Olympic Bowl, site of the 1936 
Olympic Games, as a “catcher’s mitt,” to 
deliver coal on the fly. One experimental 
run of this type was tried, but most Amer- 
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ican experts feared air transport simply 
couldn’t do the job. So did the British, 
apparently, for Sir Brian Robertson, Brit- 
ain’s military governor in Germany, again 
demanded that the Russians lift their 
blockade by reopening the railroad and 
the Autobahn, Hitler-built superhighway 
which runs into Berlin from the west. 
Three weeks ago the Russians had closed 
the railroad, ostensibly because of “tech- 
nical troubles” and they stopped traffic on 
the highway to “repair” a bridge over the 
Elbe river. 

Robertson called the blockade “a 
ruthless act against humanity which finds 
no parallel in the history of the world.” 
But the Russians continued to enforce the 
blockade, with broad hints that it was im- 
posed to force a Four Power conference 
to review the entire German situation. 

Meanwhile, the Kommandatura. the 
four-power organization which runs Ber- 
lin, sputtered to a stop last week. The 
Russians tersely announced that it had 
“ceased to exist.” 

Come on. On Tuesday, the Western 
Allies delivered a sharply worded protest 
to Russia. This might set the stage for 
Four Power talks. would wel- 
come such a conference since it would 
give impetus to Russia’s stalled cam- 
paign to force the U.S., Britain and 
France out of Berlin, and, eventually, all 
of Germany. 

Next Stop. Russia might well wel- 
come such a conference. The “starvation 
siege” has been a failure. So has the So- 
viet campaign to win the support of the 
German people. Col. Frank L. Howley, 
(American Military Governor in Berlin, es- 
timates that only 3% of the German peo- 
ple favor the Russians. 

The Russian strategy would be to go 
into a conference, make. minor concessions 
with the idea of getting a working hand 
and trying to wreck the German recovery 
program from within. 


Moscow 


Exit: Pietro Nenni 


Last Thursday, a tired. little old man 
leaned his bicycle against the trunk of an 
umbrella pine in Genoa’s most beautiful 
park, Villetta Dinegro. He sank wearily 
onto a bench, pushed his horn-rimmed 
glasses back on his bald head and sighed 
a great sigh. 

After 37 years of ins and outs, Italy’s 
one-time, great anti-Fascist battler, So- 
cialist Pietro Nenni, was out as he had 
never been before. Earlier that day his 
own Socialist Party had ousted him as its 
president. They had cut their ties with 
Palmiro Togliatti’s Communists, with 
whom Nenni had aligned them in his 
dream to kill the Church as a political 
force in Italy. 

The peasants, cobblers, olive grove 
keepers and vineyard owners had decided 
to go it alone. And Pietro Nenni, whose 
hopes to “snatch the land from the rich 
Cardinals and their fellow blood-suckers 
for the poor,” had ended in disaster in 
last April’s elections, was more alone 
than any of them. 

His former Socialist friend, Giuseppe 
Saragat, had made it abundantly clear 
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Red Propaganda. Posters like this 
recent arrival from Russia are being 
displayed throughout the Soviet 
Union. This one depicts the Red Army 
confronting its “enemies,” led by Win- 
ston Churchill and Gen. De Gaulle, 


that there was no place in Italian Premier 
Alcide de Gasperi’s government for him. 
And a more recent friend, Togliatti, just 
back from a meeting with other eastern 
European Communist leaders in Prague, 
was too busy even to talk to him. 

Red Orders. For Togliatti had got- 
ten his instructions from “Mother Rus- 
sia.” They authorized no quarter for Nen- 
ni, who had balked at having the Italian 
Socialists absorbed into the Communist 
Party as Czech Socialists had been. 

Togliatti’s instructions, however, did 
spell trouble for Italy. The fight against 
the Demo-Christians and against Italy’s 
share in the Marshall Plan were to start 
again. This time the punches landed un- 
erringly below de Gasperi’s belt. 

Within ten days two major industrial 
strikes were staged. The first—in Milan, 
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across a gully filled with the debris 
of Hitler’s beaten armies. The Rus- 
sian caption says: “Firebugs of the 
new war would do well to remember 
the dishonorable end of their prede- 
cessors.” 


Genoa and Bologna factories—was main- 
ly a test of organization. 

The second, last Friday, effectively 
stopped all Italian community life as 
street car operators, mill hands, movie 
ushers—3 million workers in all—dquit 
for 12 hours. 

Hastily de Gasperi sought and got a 
vote of confidence from Parliament, giv- 
ing the impression he was ready to take 
decisive action. Togliatti, cockier than 
ever and sure that he could match every 
vote with a strike, ordered another shut- 
down for the following Wednesday. 

Unhappy Italians, weary from re- 
peated warnings of “imminent battles,” 
meanwhile wandered off into the piazzas 
and the bibarias to sip vino and talk of 
politics. There was little else they could 


do. 
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Wales: Something to Sing For 





Pathfinder, Denny Osbourne 


New jobs. Busy hands in shoe factory mean rosy future for green valleys. 


By BLAKE EHRLICH 


ow over Wales this week is the 
great sound of singing. From 


Mold Down past Yspytty Ystwyth, peo- 
ple are practicing ancient hymns and 
poets are polishing new verses for the 
National Eisteddfod at Bridgend. 
There, the first week of August, the 
finest choir will win the cup and the 
poet of the day will claim his bardic 
chair. The Welsh language and its 
have remained almost un- 
changed through the last thousand 
years of Welsh history—a_ history 
whose next chapter shows signs of 
being a happy one. 

New Look. Visitors, proudly told 
of this, crane in vain for lower hem- 
lines or strangulated waists. The new 
look is a new look on faces. The Welsh 
have something to hope for. In Wales, 
that’s a change for the better. 

Wales’ woes began in 1536, when 
two and a half centuries of guerilla 
warfare ended in annexation by Eng- 
land. Ladies in Cardiff parlors speak 
of the big stores “over in England” as 
if frontier fighting still went on; pa- 
triots still call for autonomy similar to 
Scotland’s, with a separate minister of 
state and a “Little Parliament.” 

More ground was _ lost—figura- 
tively—in 1923, when the bottom fell 
out of the world’s coal, iron and tin- 
plate markets. Wales, with 65% of its 
workers in these industries, fell with it. 
Until 1939 between one-third and two- 
thirds were jobless. 

Forges were cold, mine whistles 
silent. Puddlers and pitmen lived, 
loved and died on the dole. Finally 
desperate businessmen organized the 
Welsh National Industrial Develop- 
ment Council. To get some diversity in 
their industry, they forced the govern- 
ment to give land and money, set up 
small factories for easy-term rent to 
any entrepreneur with They 


songs 


ideas. 


tried Trading Estates, in which many 
small plants operate in one cluster of 
low, modern buildings. And to “bring 
the works to the people,” they got 
the government to sponsor small 
standard factories close to workers’ 
homes. Much of what they devised is 
embodied in Britain’s over-all postwar 
industrial development plan today. 

As Hitler began annexing Eu- 
rope, NIDC sent out propaganda, 
helped smuggle industrialists out of 
continental hiding places into Wales. 
These refugees set up 60 new kinds of 
light industry. ; 

The Welsh turned readily from 
digging and hauling to fine handwork 
and micrometer machining. Fathers 
could see their sons saved from the 
ordeal of the pits. King Coal seemed 
througha Early postwar planners gave 
it diminishing importance. 

They were wrong. Coal has be- 
come more important than ever. At 
least one 10-million-ton-a-year vein 
was discovered recently. The industry 
was nationalized. 

No Slag. Some of the most fa- 
mous English firms have established 
branch factories in the green valleys, 
which hold half the Welsh population. 
New industry is being attracted by the 
pre-built rented-factory scheme, en- 
couraged by loans up to $420,000, free 
government training of workers. The 
old mountains of slag are being sifted 
for last traces of fuel, the remnants 
forced back into the earth. New mines 
will raise no slag heaps. The Taff 
river.—once the “Black Taff,”—flow- 
ing past Cardiff from the coal fields, 
is filtered to reclaim bituminous silt. 

In government lingo, South Wales 
has gone from a battle area to an oc- 
cupation area, to an industrial area, to 
a depressed area, to a special area. 
Now it is a redevelopment area. For 
many vital things today England looks 
to Wales. So do Welshmen. 


Cradle-to-Grave 


“Pit College” is a term coal miners 
use to indicate that the first “schooling” 
they ever got, and sometimes the last, was 
in the coal mines. 

One “Pit College” graduate is James 
Griffiths. He was born 57 years ago in 
South Wales, went down into the coal pits 
at 13, and stayed in them 17 years. He 
emerged as a top union leader and since 
1936 has been Labor M.P. Llan- 
nelly. 

Like many colleagues in the Labor 
Government, Griffiths brought to London 
bitter memories of sickness and poverty 
in the “depressed areas”—and a firm will 
to eliminate them. 

This week he got the chance: Brit- 
ain’s National Insurance Act went into 
effect Monday. Griffiths, as minister of 
insurance (he also is Labor Party chair- 
man) took on the man-sized job of admin- 
istering the act he helped draw up. 

Scope. 
prehensive “social security” program— 
outside Russia—ever undertaken. On the 
basis of special taxes from employes and 
employers plus state funds, it offers com- 
plete medical care for every subject, from 
dockworkers to duchesses. 

“Complete” means just that: not only 
free doctor’s consultations, but also free 
hospitalization, surgery, drugs, dentistry, 
sick benefits (up to $9.90 a week for one 
year to a couple with one child). 

Pitfalls. Though Britain’s health is 
already better than ever in history, Grif- 
fiths will not escape headaches in trans- 
lating the dream into reality. The pro- 
gram will cost $3 billions yearly, require 
a greater output than the state receives in 
special taxes. In Britain’s  straitened 
economy, this is inflationary. 

Many physicians and most dentists 
are refusing to sign up, plan to stick to 
private practice, as they are free to do. 

These are problems which Griffiths 
must somehow solve for the health and 
security of Britain’s 40 millions. 


Waif Wanted 


A big-hearted division of U.N. went 
to work in Albania last week to find a 
playmate for a blue-eyed girl who lives in 
New Zealand, 10,000 miles away. 

Weeks ago on a lonely evening in 
her home in the little town of Ahiparu, 
Kaitaia, N.Z., 10-year-old True Metcalfe 
leafed through the pages of The New 
Zealand Herald, published at Auckland. 
She saw an advertisement asking funds 
for the International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund, which feeds 5 million chil- 
dren and mothers in Europe and Asia. 

The advertisement, part of the global 
campaign of t’~ U.N. Appeal for Chil- 
dren, gave True an idea. So she sat down 
and wrote this letter to Deputy Prime 
Minister Walter Nash, who is one of New 
Zealand’s delegates to U.N.: 

“Dear Mr. Nash: 

“T enclose a picture of a girl cut out 
of The Herald. We would like to have 


girl for our own. She is so like my sister, 


from 
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Colleen, aged 12 years, who died on Feb. 
15. I have no one to play with now and I 
know Colleen would like us to have her. 
We have a lot of Colleen’s clothes which 
think can fit her. My mother wants her 
as much as I do. Will you please find out 
her name and address for us. .. . Mother 
and I have very little money, but we have 
plenty of room for this little girl. So 
please do all you can to get her for us. 

“T am, 

“Yours faithfully, 
“True Metcalfe. 
A Girl.” 

Nash replied, promised to make in- 
quiries, referred the matter to Aake Or- 
ding, UNAC’s founder and director. Out 
of U.N.’s picture files came a photograph 
of the Albanian girl (see cut) taken for 
UNRRA in 1945 or 1946 at Kavaja, a 
small town in central Albania. 

Pathetic Pilgrims. Attached to the 
photograph was this note: “There are 
500 families whose children are all 
dressed like this, refugees from villages 
down in the south where all but about 30 
houses out of 500 were burned by the 
Germans. They have come to the already 
fully inhabited towns farther north and 
live in huts and ruined houses, ‘with 
nothing to wear but the cotton rags of 
clothing which were probably not new 
even before the war.” 

This scant information didn’t give 
UNAC much to go on. But the word went 
out to T.L.U. De Nieuwburgh, director of 
the International Children’s Emergency 
Fund in Albania. At week’s end he was 
doing his best to find True’s “playmate.” 





United Nations 


1 in 5 million. A “playmate” awaits in 


New Zealand. (SEE: Waif Wanted) 
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The World and Us 


by Felix Morley 





The Paper Dollar 


Not one person in a thousand ever 
reads the wording on the paper money 
in his possession. All that most of us 
ever think about is the denomination— 
whether the particular bill is a one, a 
five, a ten—or what have you. 

Yet this matter of wording is im- 
portant. For paper money is legally a 
contract between the owner and the 
United States Government. The paper 
of itself is worth nothing. Only the 
guarantees which are made enforce- 
able by that paper give it value—as in 
the case of any other contract. 


If you have a few bills in your 
pocket, and will read them carefully, 
you will perhaps be surprised to find 
that some of this paper money is “irre- 
deemable.” It is a promise to pay on 
which the Government does not pro- 
pose to make good. That cannot be 
called a healthy currency. 

The bills in your possession are 
likely to be one or other of three 
kinds. They are described, at the top 
of the face side of the note, either as 
a “Silver Certificate,” a “United States 
Note” or a “Federal Reserve Note.” 
We have other kinds of legal paper 
currency, but far the greater part of 
that in circulation is either silver cer- 
tificates or notes. 

All the one-dollar bills, and many 
of the fives and tens are “silver certi- 
ficates.” These “certify that there is 
on deposit in the Treasury” an amount 
of silver coin equal to the face value 
of the certificate. The silver certificate 
is a contract to pay the appropriate 
amount of silver “to the bearer on de- 
mand.” That contract will be honored 
at any time, at the United States 
Treasury or any sub-station. For a dol- 
lar certificate you will not get a dol- 
lar’s worth of commercial silver. But 
you will get something with much 
more actual value than paper. 


The Federal Reserve notes are 
different. They are not redeemable in 
silver or in any other form of specie, 
but merely “in lawful money.” How- 
ever, these Federal Reserve notes are 
themselves “lawful money.” So if you 
turn a federal reserve note in at the 
treasury for redemption, the clerk may 
merely return the same note. 

Technically, your paper money 
will then have been “redeemed.” But 


the experiment will show that actually- 


we now have an inconvertible paper 
currency, which cannot be redeemed in 
anything more valuable than paper. 
And most of our large-denomination 
money is inconvertible. 





International 


Invalidated. One use for 5,000 francs. 


What makes this serious is that 
issuance by governments of irredeem- 
able paper money has throughout his- 
tory been the signal for uncurbed 
spending, for currency inflation, and 


for eventual currency collapse. The. 


greatest obstacle to European recovery 
today is that the govérnments there 
have all put their money on an irre- 
deemable basis. 


If the United States is to suc- 
ceed in its effort to help others, it must 
preserve financial stability at home. 
But there can be no real financial sta- 
bility in a country in which money is 
backed by nothing more substantial 
than the Government’s promise. There 
should be tangible security back of the 
contract to pay. When our paper 
money was redeemable in gold, which 
has real value, the dollar was worth 
far more in food and clothing than is 
the case today. 

During the session of Congress 
recently closed there were frequent 
indications that the representatives of 
the people realize the danger of irre- 
deemable and therefore steadily de- 
preciating paper dollars. Legislation 
to make our currency again redeem- 
able in gold was introduced. Such a 
move is wholly practical, and if there 
is a change of administration this step 
is likely to be put through. 

It must be done, if rising costs are 
to be checked and if the American 
dollar is to regain the reliability it 
once had. The fighting men whom we 


sent overseas during the war were re- 


liable. The dollars we are now sending 
must be made so, if we expect them 
to be effective for recovery. 
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Winning ticket? California sunshine in Warren's smile may help popularize executive genius Dewey showed in New York. 


HATEVER else may be said of 
Gov. Thomas Edmund Dewey no 


one can deny the fact that he is the provi- 
dent son of a benevolent foster-father 
called the Gallup Poll. 

Today at the Governor’s Mansion at 
Albany, N. Y., while he empties his desk 
of a six-year clutter of pipe stem clean- 
ers, conference notes and honorary passes 
for the Brooklyn Dodgers’ home ball 
games, Tom Dewey can thank his lucky 
stars for George Gallup’s insatiable de- 
sire to tell everybody how everybody feels 
—and has felt for the last eight years— 
about Tom Dewey. For since 1940 when 
Dewey appeared as a bright new light on 
the national political horizon, Dr. Gal- 
lup’s opinion yardstick has served as a 
sensitive pulse-measure by which the Re- 
publican Presidential candidate has 
gauged his strength and waged his fights. 

Shining as the vigilant crusader 
against New York’s crime-set (a reputa- 
tion which Dr. Gallup gilded with the 
considered opinion that “60% of the pop- 
ulation are in favor of his candidacy”), 
the young rackej-buster nearly stole the 
GOP Presidential nomination that year 
from beneath the noses of old party hands 
who thought him a pompous, conceited 
upstart—“a young man so cold at 37, 
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he will reach absolute zero by 50.” 
Trounced by another upstart, the late 
Wendell Willkie, Dewey did a four-month 
stint as a party work-horse, spent eight 
months heading the United Service Or- 
ganization, then returned to New York to 
prop up his sagging political fences. 

Dr. Gallup was there ahead of him 
—with a brand new poll showing that 
Dewey was the third most popular Re- 
publican in the nation. With that ammu- 
nition and with the help of former Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover and Kansas’ ex- 
Governor Alf Landon, he whipped a de- 
moralized Democratic regime and took 
over “the second biggest administrative 
job in the country,” the governorship of 


New York. 
Making people work 


Again in 1943—his reputation as a 
super-efficient administrator firmly estab- 
lished—Dewey checked his latest Gallup 
poll and found that 38% of tabulated 
Americans would like him as President. 
He won the job as GOP standard-bearer, 
only to lose the election to the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt by a slim popular vote 





margin. Back on safe ground in Albany, 
Dewey had little need for support from 
polls. Nevertheless, on those rare occa- 
sions when he spoke on national issues, 
Dewey’s adherence to the Gallup line was 
apparent. For example, when Gallup re- 
vealed in May 1946 that 76% of America 
was fed up with OPA and other controls, 
Gov. Dewey publicly agreed—in June. 

But it was last May that Dr. Gallup 
did Tom Dewey his greatest turn. A de- 
clared candidate for the Republican 
Presidential nomination, Dewey was 
groggy from political haymakers from 
Minnesota’s hard-driving ex-Gov. Harold 
Stassen whose vote appeal closely par- 
alleled Dewey’s. Stassen had just beaten 
Dewey in the Wisconsin primaries. He 
was top favorite to do the same in Oregon. 
And then Dr. Gallup took a poll. 

When Dewey discovered Stassen was 
a 3-to-2 favorite in Oregon, he scooted 
West to shake hands at every crossroads. 
And with him he took the most perfect 
weapon of its kind in the nation’s political 
fight: a smooth-functioning, shrewd-think- + 
ing, loyal organization, completely dedi- 
cated to one thing—making Thomas E. 
Dewey the 33rd President of the U.S. 

Credit for building that organiza- 
tion, which turned the tide in Oregon and 
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triumphed last fortnight at Philadelphia, 
belongs almost entirely to Dewey. 

At the tender age of 13 in his home 
town of Owosso, Mich., where his father 
(George Martin Dewey) was Republican 
county chairman, Tom Dewey first dis- 
played an uncanny aptitude for making 
people work for him—and like it. Instead 
of pounding a route each week to deliver 
The Saturday Evening Post, Dewey or- 
ganized a crew of 10 leg-men, sat in his 
headquarters as field-general and went 
out only to trouble-shoot complaints. 

Four years later at the University of 
Michigan he ran into difficulty trying to 
fulfill his first ambition to be a singer. 
So he organized a choir. About the same 
time he had a yen to act. He organized 
a college play company. 

By 1925 Dewey had finished law 
school, a throat infection had finished his 
singing career, and the young lawyer was 
touring England and France (his first and 
only trip to Europe). 

Home in the fall of 1925, he started 
to work as an $1,800-a-year clerk in the 
New York law firm of Larkin, Rathbone 
& Perry—indistinguishable from other 
young clerks except in one respect: a 
bushy, unwieldy moustache which he dis- 
liked but which a young lady, Frances 
Eileen Hutt, liked. The moustache stayed. 
Frances did, too. And in 1928 they were 
married. 


“Up the river” 


Three years later Dewey entered pub- 
lic office as assistant to George Medalie, 
U.S. Attorney for Southern District of 
N.Y. Dewey resumed organizing. 

From that moment, except for an 18- 
month interval (February 1933 to July 
1935) Dewey has continued on the public 
payroll. During the 1935-1939 period he 
made his reputation as prosecutor for the 
County of New York. With a staff of 80 
assistants who operated much in the same 
fashion as legislature leaders were to op- 
erate in Albany in 1943 (and as Con- 
gressional leaders will probably learn to 
operate in Washington), Dewey started a 
strange parade from New York City to 
Sing Sing Prison at Ossining, N. Y. Beer 
baron Waxey Gordon (later he switched 
to war surplus properties sales) and 
Lucky Luciano, panderer, dope peddler 
and hoodlum, now residing in Italy, 
formed the color guard of the parade. 

In quick order stock market manipu- 
later Richard Whitney, Bund-boss Fritz 
Kuhn, and ex-Federal Judge Martin T. 
Manton, who used his high office to sell 
favors, fell in step. Soon thereafter smil- 
ing Jimmy (“They can’t touch me”) 
Hines, Tammany boss who had a nod- 
ding acquaintance with FDR, entered 
Sing Sing for selling Arthur (“Dutch 
Schultz”) Flegenheimer protection. 

At this juncture (1938), against the 
advice of his friends, Dewey tried for the 
governorship. It took Jim Farley, Gov. 
Herbert Lehman and a fireside chat from 
Roosevelt about “ambitious youth,” to de- 
feat the 35-year-old lawyer. 

The defeat was really a step forward. 

(continued on page 26) 
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Dimpled Dewey. New York’s Governor sprouted from grass roots of Owosso, Mich., 
to find his Midwest origin a most helpful heritage in an age of farm-boy Presidents. 





Schoolboy. Prissy but active, he won a 
bike peddling Saturday Evening Post. 





Farm hand. At 16, Dewey got the agrar- 
ian urge, harvested $800 toward college. 
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Moving up. His 6-year-old moustache a little bushier in 1931 than now, Dewey took the oath as Chief Assistant U.S. Attorney 
for southern New York (left). High-handed racket-busting helped win him Empire State governorship 11 years later (right). 


GOP (continued ) 


On the-strength of his showing, Dewey’s 
national stock skyrocketed. He stumped 
the country. With war approaching he 
pleaded for a two-ocean Navy. Roosevelt 
pooh-poohed the idea. Two months later 
the President asked Congress for money 
to build a two-ocean Navy. Dewey 
emerged practically a certainty for New 
York governorship in 1942. 

The nation, watching the Empire 
State elections as a possible first harbin- 
ger of the swing toward Republicanism, 
then saw how Dewey had grown in po- 
litical stature. He had become a shrewd 
vote-getter aided by a hand-picked ma- 
chine. 

Dewey visited nearly every county 
fair in New York that year, mingled with 
the crowds, shook hands, gently broke 
down the popular notion that he was only 
a legal-minded automaton. He swamped 
the Democratic candidate almost 2 to 1. 

Then he got down to work. The 
“team” swung into high speed. Many of 
them—his secretary, Paul Lockwood; his 
researcher, John Burton; his executive 
assistant, James C. Hagerty, former New 
York Times reporter; Herbert Brownell; 
his foreign affairs advisor, John Foster 
Dulles; State Superintendent of Banks 
Elliott Bell and J. Russel Sprague—were 
holdover friends from  racket-busting 
days. With them and state legislative 
leaders like present U.S. Sen. Irving M. 
Ives (R.-N.Y.), Dewey started what has 
come to be called the “let’s thrash this 
thing out” kind of government. 
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The missus. 
George White’s Scandals, is charming. 


Dewey's wife sang in 


Regularly on Sunday night the circle 
would meet for cocktails and talk at the 
Governor's mansion, (Dewey will sip a 
Scotch and soda bur prefers a glass of 
water.) By agreement, even one oppo- 
nent’s logic could block the will of the 
majority. Often Dewey himself was over- 
ruled. But never did the tight little group 
lose its unity. The title, “Great Adminis- 
trator,” came to Dewey. 

Although he has built up a surplus 
in New York of $650 millions, cut in- 
come taxes nearly in half, boosted school 
teachers’ salaries, pushed through a state 
rent control act, opponents say that much 
of this is just window-dressing for the 
Dewey Presidential boom. Many state 
improvement projects, including state aid 
for schools, will be paid out of 1949-50 
tax receipts. Then if Dewey is in the 
White House it will be up to Lt. Gov. 
Joe R. Hanley to figure out how to make 
the money stretch. 

One legislator who does not sub- 
scribe to the “Great Administrator” 
creed, acidly commented on Dewey’s 
steam-roller tactics last week: “God, | 
hope we get a governor some day who 
doesn’t want to get in the White House.” 


The new voice 


Dewey’s closest friends today hail 
his defeat for the Presidency by Roose- 
velt in 1944 as the “touch he needed to 
make him a polished fighter.” In a sense 
this is true. For Dewey’s record has been 
a series of defeats and successes—Leh- 


man over Dewey in 1938, Willkie over 
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In victory. At Pawling, N.Y., Democratic stronghold near his 300-acre farm, Dewey revels in neighbors’ praise. If he can “get 
human,” such platform appearances may win more votes than weighty statistics about the 40% he cut from New York taxes. 


Dewey in 1940, Dewey over Bennett in 
1942, Roosevelt over Dewey in 1944, 
Dewey landslide for governor in 1946, 
And if Dr. Gallup is correct in taking 
President Truman’s measure, 1948 will 
be another Dewey year. 

Plenty of sound advice has also 
polished Dewey. Today at 46, his speak- 
ing voice has changed from throaty growl 
to mellow smoothness. From bad press 
manners he has grown, under Hagerty’s 
guidance, to be “the reporters’ friend.” 


Buttered popeorn 


To avoid slip-ups, 30 state-paid pub- 
licists at salaries ranging from $4,500 to 
$10,000 (a staff that would make a New 
Dealer blush) are ready with releases. 
And while he was unquestionably sincere 
on nomination night when he apologized 
to Philadelphia street crowds for delay- 
ing them “because I was lucky enough to 
get a long distance call through to my 
mother” (Mrs. Annie Dewey in Owosso; 
his father died in 1927), even his critics 
wouldn't say the remark was ill chosen. 

(nd so long as Dr. Gallup is correct 
Americans can expect that next Jan. 20 
if Tom Dewey moves his pepeorn bowls 
(he loves the stuff) from his Pawling, 
N. Y. farm—it isn’t paid for, but it’s a 
money maker—they will acquire as na- 
tional leader a grave, mentally and physi- 
cally tough young man to whom demo- 
cratic government is a science and who 
will probably stop at nothing to keep that 
science unfettered and unblemished, ac- 
cording to his lights. 
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Acme, International 


Churchgoer. Like all candidates, Episcopalian ex-choirboy Dewey is “against sin. 


” 


But unlike many of them, his friends claim, he tries to do something about it. 


9 
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THE SIX MONTHS OUTLOOK, according to the Federal Reserve Board, is a humdinger. 
The Board predicts another inflationary upswing with continued large 
business investment, larger all-year profits than 1947's, heavy 
demand for bank loans by business this fall, rising sales of new 
stock issues to the public. 


BUT SOME ECONOMISTS THINK the Board has its tongue in its cheek and at heart 
agrees with ex-President Hoover. They point out: Fulfillment of the 
Board's short-term prediction may be the necessary forerunner of 
Hoover's long-term prediction. Hoover warned: "Our reputed pros— 
perity"” has started to "walk on two stilts" (defense spending and 
Government—subsidized exports) with a boom—bust collapse in the offing 
if business builds "higher on these stilts." 


WITH WAGE AGREEMENTS REACHED in key industries, business sees a promise of 
more or less uninterrupted production just ahead. Inflationary 
effects of higher prices for manufactured goods will be moderated by 
weakness in some farm products. 


CLANG GOES THE CASH REGISTER with some prices up and others down—cocoa, up 
again from 35l¢ to 41¢, will make candy more expensive before 
Christmas. But honey prices, due to a 50-billion boom in the bee 
population in the past seven years, are sagging to as low as 8¢ a 
pound in Texas. 


CANDY SALES NOW ARE GYRATING but overall prospects are good. Curtiss Candy Co. 
put out a 1g bar to stabilize sales back in the '30s. Now it hopes to 
achieve same end in boom days with a 2¢ version of Baby Ruth, 
Butterfinger, Chum Gun. 


A MODERNIZED VERSION of the wartime K ration—a concentrated fruit bar—is 
recommended to commercial candy makers by the California state ex- 
periment station. Ingredients: 20 parts each of seeded muscat 
raisins, Smyrna figs, chopped toasted almonds and honey or corn syrup; 
15 parts of dried apricots and five of candied orange peel. 


CALIFORNIA GROWERS are bucking the "midget" orange problem with a heavy outlay 
for advertising persuading customers their best buy is a big bag of 
small oranges. 


VALENCIAS HAVE DECLINED IN SIZE for four years running. Experts, trying to 


check the shrinking, have investigated organic and mineral nutrition, 
sunlight and moisture variations, but have found no answer. 


CHAIN STORE EXECUTIVES are thinking of curtailing supermarket expansion. 
Showy supermarts, built regardless of cost during recent years, have 
done well, but if demand and prices slump they could become profit 
graveyards, losing money faster than they made it. 


THE SAME CAUTIOUS CHAIN EXECUTIVES are saying privately: "Just now we have the 
independent on the run but he will probably stage a comeback by better 
methods and re-arranged stores." As the independent improves his 
techniques some elegant supermarts are bound to become white 
elephants. 


SUCCESSFUL FROZEN MILK could have revolutionary effects on the milk-delivery 
“business. The Army is pepping up troop diets with it in Alaska and 
the Far East. New methods of freezing, shipping and thawing yield a 
liquid as palatable and nutritious as the original. 

A TREND TOWARD GASOLINE TAXES by municipalities is spreading. A tax of lg a 
gallon went into effect in Casper, Wyo., July l. 

BIGGEST STUMELING BLOCK in the way of increasing home fuel-oil storage 
facilities has been refusal of insurance men to accept a 275-gallon 
reserve tank as fire-safe. But the National Fire Protection 
Association and some individual companies recently approved such 
tanks for 200,000 oil-—heated New York city homes. Others are expected 
to follow suit. 

DROP IN COTTON CLOTH PRICES will show in pajamas this fall. The $4.95 and 
$35.95 grades will cost about $1 less. 
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Business 


In the Bag 


The U.S. Army has done it again— 
this time it has licked the coffee grounds 
nuisance. 

Last week Col. Charles S. Lawrence, 
chief of U.S. Quartermaster’s Food and 
Container Institute in Chicago, announced 
what may bring into being a crop of new 
small businesses. 

Thermostat Pot? The Army’s pre- 
scription for the perfect cup: coffee tied 


- like tea in a muslin bag, steeped for ex- 


actly four minutes in water above 200° F. 
but below boiling. Temperature precision 
is vital because: (1) if the water boils, 
bitterness exudes from the grounds; (2) 
if it is below 200° F., desirable flavorings 
are not dissolved. 

This method of brewing will elimi- 
nate measuring, use of complicated equip- 
ment and metallic taste. Remaining prob- 
lem is to devise and put across a simple 
appliance for holding water at exactly 
200° F.—not a formidable stumper. 


Hearth & Heartbreak 


Last week analysts of building trends 
gave new hope to would-be home buyers 
by reporting a sharp dip in industrial 
construction. Its causes, they thought, 
were rising costs and completion of many 
big industries’ programs. Almost the only 
factories still building are for companies 
desperately short of space. 

Contractors are turning to ware- 
houses, office buildings, stores—and 
houses. Construction of the latter is run- 
ning more than 50% above last year— 
by dollar value. 

From the new Construction Industry 
Information Committee (created by the 
Producers Council) comes this break- 
down of construction started in the last 12 
months: 900.000 dwelling units: 250,000 
new non-residential buildings (including 
3.000 churches, 2,800 schools and _li- 
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braries) ; 43,000 stores and warehouses; 
13.600 factories and workshops: more 
than 3,200 offices. Only 2,000 amusement 
buildings were started and fewer than 
500 public buildings. 

Drag. But with wages upward 
bound, even if more homes are_ built, 
buyers will have to wait patiently for 
lower prices. 

Even as bankers and builders here 
and there began claiming the backbone 
of the housing shortage was broken, the 
press all over the country was featuring 
the troubles of new home owners. In St. 
Louis, Bob Eastman, a veteran of two 
wars, paid $8,300 for a home for his wife 
and three children—financed with an 
FHA loan. “Soon after I moved in,” he 
said “my dreamhouse became my heart- 
break.” To a tree in his front yard East- 
man nailed a sign: “For sale—open for 
inspection. Basement floor and _ walls 
cracked. Doors won’t close. Furnace 
smokes. Garage leans. Porches falling 
off. House 4 months old. Any bids will 
receive careful attention.” A lawyer for 
the builder exhibited a contract which 
read: “The property is accepted in its 
present condition unless otherwise 
stated.” Lawyer’s contention: Since East- 
man had registered no complaint then, 
he had no right to kick now. 

Quality. Some builders have taken 
the situation to heart. One such is 
Charles R. (Boots) Malowney, Tucson, 
Ariz. A 36-year-old, 225-pound six footer, 
he has left behind him a trail of new 
houses—1,000 in Springfield, II1., 34 (one- 
family, modified western style, two or 
three bedrooms, $10,900-$16,000) in Tuc- 
son—and won a salute from American 
Builder. His houses, solidly built as him- 
self, prove what critics have argued. The 
housing industry’s house can be put in 
order—by making a builder’s name on a 
house stand for quality in the same way 
an auto maker’s name does on a car. 

Meanwhile, exiles from Dreamhouse 
may take some comfort from the fact 
that politicians, candidates, lawyers and 
all varieties of welfare groups, are talk- 
ing about their plight, all agree: It’s the 
top problem of the U.S. family. 


Steel, Unlimited 


High-tension prophets who predicted 
early depletion of U.S. iron ore are en- 
joying a cooling-off period. 

Clarence B. Randall, vice president 
of Inland Steel Co., took them apart in 
last month’s Atlantic Monthly. He said 
the fabulous Lake Superior iron ranges 
can produce two billion tons more— 
enough to last 22 to 40 years at foresee- 
able rates of consumption. 

As high-grade ores (about 50% iron) 
run out there will be a gradual shift to 
the use of low grade ores (25% to 35% 
iron), with no interruption in iron and 
steel production. 

The first low-grade type now being 
tacMled is popularly (but inexactly) 
known as taconite. After mining by usual 
open-pit methods, the ore is ground to a 
fine powder. Then the iron particles are 
picked out by magnets, and. made into 
pellets five-eighths of an inch in diameter, 
a size found to be suitable for blast fur- 
naces. 

New Era. Every professional eye in 
the nation’s greatest iron ore region was 
alert last week as smoke began belching 
from stacks of a new $1.7 million plant 
just opened by Pickands, Mather & Co. 
(Bethlehem Steel affiliate) at Aurora, 50 
miles north of Duluth. For the first time, 
an industrial plant had made iron pellets 
in quantity from magnetic low-grade ore 
of the Mesabi range. 

Success of the pelletization method 
is not itself in doubt, but its economies 
remain to be proved. Four or more years 
of experimentation on a grand scale by 
the new plant will show: 

1. What changes, if any, in iron 
and steel furnaces must be made for the 
best use of low-grade ores. 

2. The amount of capital investment 
needed to make industry-wide use of low- 
grade ores practicable. 

The long experiment now beginning 
makes it certain the industry will be able 
to meet the nation’s iron and steel needs 
indefinitely because low-grade ores exist 
in astronomical quantities. 





Larry Monahan 


Boots Malowney. He wins industry’s kudos for building these Tucson houses solid as himself (SEE: Hearth & Heartbreak) 
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FUEL OIL 


lasts longer 


Since we got our new 


QUAKER 


space heater” 


Grandma 


ays 


Ginney 


A 


oo. 
i 41. 


‘‘Last year’s oil shortage taught me 
plenty’’, says Grandma Binney. “I 
found out that natural draft heaters 
waste lots of precious oil up the chim- 


ney. I found out, too, that the 
QUAKER people have an amazin’ 
new heater that has a gadget called 
QUAKERTROL. QUAKERTROL 
stops smoky, sooty oil-wasting fires. 
Automatically it sends just the right 
amount of air to the burner to burn 
ALL the oil. And it works in all kinds 
of weather ... in any climate... 
with any chimney! That’s why I re- 
placed my old heater with QUAKER 
3210. And am I glad! Lands Sakes, 
this new QUAKER 3210 saves me so 
much oil that our tank seems to last 
almost twice as long. 


GET THE FACTS! It costs nothing to 
get the facts about more economical 
heat with a QUAKER. Send for new 
20 page booklet that tells you how to 
get more heat out of less oil and 
save work. 


PF7481 





Quaker Manufacturing Company 
223 W. Erie Street 
Chicago 10, Illinois 


Without charge or obligation send me your 


booklet about more economical, more com- 

fortable oil heat. 
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Science Service 
Lightweight. New vermiculite concrete 
is lighter than water. (SEE: It Floats) 


It Floats 


Borrowing a trick from the architects 
of ancient Rome, and raw materials from 
volcanoes, U.S. builders are now putting 
up skyscrapers with lightweight concrete 
—some of it so light it floats on water. 

Scientists of the National Bureau of 
Standards in Washington last week re- 
vealed some details of the new building 
material. They think it may do away with 
much of the dead weight in tall buildings, 
provide better insulation in all kinds of 
masonry structures, 

The Prudential Life Insurance Co. 
agrees. In Los Angeles, it is erecting the 
country’s largest office building with con- 
crete made not with sand and gravel, but 
with the new matrix that makes the dif- 
ference—pumice. 

Lava-Legacy. Pumice is _ stone 
frothed up by erupting volcanoes in a 
liquefied state, and rapidly cooled in the 
air so that it did not harden into crystal- 
line form. The Romans used it to build 
the Pantheon, one of the most solidly 
built structures ever erected. 

The Bureau of Standards scientists 
have gone the Romans one better. They 
have found out why the pumice made 
concrete stronger and lighter. It’s be- 
cause the pumice contains more air. 
There is only about 1% of air in a block 
of sand and_ gravel-mixed concrete; 
pumice and other volcanic matter con- 
tain 4% to 6%. 

Puffed Rock. Using this clue as a 
basis for research, the Bureau of Stand- 
ards has produced concrete with as much 
as 15% to 20% air. Most of this concrete 
will not stand. heavy pressure, but some, 
made from perlite, a volcanic glass, and 
vermiculite, a form of mica, is fine for 
roofing and insulation, can be mixed eas- 
ily, sawed and nailed like wood. 

Construction experts predict the new 


| concretes will be used increasingly in 


prefabricated houses, particularly on the 
West Coast, where the raw materials 
abound, left over from extinct volcanoes. 


Sound for Amateurs 


For amateur movie-makers with 8mm 
and 16mm cameras, exciting news came 
last week from Chicago’s Armour Re- 
search Foundation: Sound films with such 
cameras should soon be possible. 

The sound, though not equal in qual- 
ity to that in Hollywood films, will be 
better both for voice and music than ever 
before achieved for small cameras. The 
cost will probably not be out of the reach 
of most amateur movie enthusiasts. 

Perfection of the sound device is 
credited to Marvin Camras, brilliant 32- 
year-old member of Armour’s magnetic 
recording division. Basis of the new in- 
vention is the principle of magnetic re- 
cording on wire. 

Problems. Attempts to transfer this 
type of recording to film have failed in 
the past, partly because of the lack of 
space for a soundtrack on narrow 8 and 
lomm film, partly because such film is 
run off slowly in a series of jerks, too 
small to be detected by the eye, but blur- 
ring the sound. 

Camras solved the first problem by 
bonding the soundtrack—a thin coating 
of magnetized material—on the narrow 
space between the sprocket holes and the 
edge of the film. He solved the second 
problem by a mechanical stabilizer which 
insures smooth flow of the film. 

Results. With the resultant equip- 
ment, recordings can be made at home as 
easily as movies and played back immedi- 
ately without processing. When the sound 
track is unsatisfactory, it can be erased 
by a simple demagnetizing device, used 
again for another recording. 

Old films can readily be coated with 
the magnetic film, and thus have a sound 
track added to them; projectors of the 
type now available can be fitted with 
sound equipment. 

Three U.S. camera companies have 
acquired rights to the sound-on-film de- 
vice, intend to bring out commercial mod- 
els soon. The basic equipment and design 
are not costly in themselves. 

Some motion picture engineers think 
Camras’ invention will result in more am- 
bitious “productions” by non-professional 
movie-makers. At the very least, it will 
delight home film-makers, who will be 
able to make a record of their children’s 
bawls, babbling and bright sayings. 


Lost Varnish 


Less numerous than the people who 
argue that Bacon wrote Shakespeare’s 
plays, but no less persistent, are those 
who claim they have the “secret” of the 
Stradivarius, and other old Italian violins. 

Usually the discoverers say it’s the 
chemical formula for the rich red-brown 
varnish, never ‘duplicated by later crafts- 
men, that they have found. Nearly al- 
ways, they refuse to reveal it. 

From now on it may be harder to ad- 
vance such claims. By microchemical and 
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spectrographic analysis, Joseph Michel- | 
man, a Cincinnati chemist, has analyzed 
and duplicated the varnish on a 17th cen- 
tury “cello. Late last month, in Science, 
he showed how: 

The peculiar color of the varnish was 
thought to come from madder, a well- 
known vegetable dye. Using a specimen 
(from a Ruggieri ‘cello made in 1671) of 
varnish made from the Stradivarius for- 
mula, Michelman confirmed this by chem- 
ical tests. Then, studying the light rays 
emitted by the specimen in a spectro- 
scope, Michelman found the old craftsmen 
had used two different varnishes: a dark 
outer one and a yellow sub-varnish. They 
also used linseed oil, which modern violin- 
makers always have said destroys the red 
color imparted by madder. 

Ancient Know-how. Further analy- 
sis showed how the Stradivarii got around 
this: by pre-slaking the linseed oil, apply- 
ing varnish thinly, and exposing it at 
once to light, which fixes the color. 

To prove the point, Michelman him- 
self has made a red-brown varnish by the 
old formula. When dried and aged, he 
says, it has the color, transparency and 
permanence of a Stradivarius. 

Despite the violation of their “se- 
cret,” Stradivarius fanatics probably will 
continue to maintain that no first-rate 
violins have been made since the fly-leaf 
of the Stradivarius family bible, contain- 
ing the secret formula, was torn out and 
lost in Cremona, Italy, two centuries ago. 

1948 vs. 1648. Most violinists dis- 
agree. In blindfold tests, “Strads” have 
proved indistinguishable in tone quality 
from violins made by modern craftsmen. 

At best, only a small number of the 
600 existing Strads are as good or better 
than the best modern fiddles. Their mel- 
low tone is due not to any one trick of 
gluing, construction or varnish, but to all 
these things done by a master. The extra 
value of an $80,000 or $100,000 Stradi- 
varius comes from its beauty, history and 
antiquity. 





Bettmann Archives 


Stradivarius. Cincinnati uncovered what 


(SEE: Lost Varnish) 


Cremona forgot. 
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Homer Willis and son Jerry in Blue Bell bib overalls 


Blue Bells are comfortable 
as an old rocking chair 


BLUE BELL work clothes are com- 
fortable right from the start. You 
don’t have to wash them before 
wearing, because they’re made of 
a tough denim that’s got a natural, 
soft finish. They’re full-cut, so 
they’re comfortable whether you’re 
walking, bending or climbing. Sus- 
penders are made extra wide to 
rest easily on your shoulders. 
They’re double-thick for wear, and 
cut so they won’t curl. BLUE BELLS 


fit, because in your waist size there 
are bib and leg lengths that suit 
your build. What’s more, BLUE 
Betts are Sanforized, so they keep 
right on fitting no matter how 
often you wash them. 

Next time you buy work clothes, 
look for the BLuE BELL label. It 
guarantees you the best made, best 
fitting work clothes you can buy — 
or your money back. Blue Bell, Inc., 
Greensboro, N. C. 


WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER OF WORK CLOTHES 


Bib overalls * blue jeans * dungarees * chambray and covert shirts 


work pants * 


matched sets °* 


blanket-lined jackets * coveralls 
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World’s Largest Horseradish 
Packer Needs Refrigeration 
— Chooses Frigidaire 


“We harvest horseradish roots twice a 
year—but process and pack the year 
round,” says Ellis Huntsinger, owner of 
Silver Spring Gardens, Eau Claire, Wis. 
“We accomplish this by refrigerating 
storage rooms with Frigidaire equipment. 
It keeps roots at 35° F. for sakes of 6 
months, preventing deterioration. 
“Because our business has greatly in- 
creased and because of Frigidaire’s proved 
dependability, we’ve asked our local Frigid- 
aire Dealer, Barnes Sales and Service, to 
lay out and install another similar plant.” 


For refrigeration or air 
conditioning you need, 
call your Frigidaire 
Dealer. Find name 
in Classified Phone 
Directory. 





You're twice as sure with two great names — 
FRIGIDAIRE made only by GENERAL MOTORS 


‘START YOUR OWN 








PROVIDE 
CUSTOM SPRAYING 


Service in Your Area 
A very modest investment 
will stort you in the business 
of supplying a custom spraying 
service to homes, estates, farms, 
dairies, factories, hotels, resorts and 
others in your crec. With John Bean 
high pressure sprayers you spray faster and better, at 
lowest cost. There is big demand for custom spraying 
service. Profits ore assured by fast work and low cost 
of materials. 

KILLS WEEDS... SPRAY LIVESTOCK 

Eliminate Flies and Mosquitoes 
These are only a few of the jobs you will do. Protect 
fruit trees, spray shade trees, rid gardens of insect 
pests, eliminate flies from homes, parks, factories, 
restaurants, Disinfect buildings, barns, poultry houses, 
etc. Good profits, low costs. Equipment now available. 
Write for full information today. 


JOHN BEAN 


DIVISION OF FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION 


LANSING mat MICHIGAN 
Me 


COOL 
ALL DAY! 


HOTEL 


Mayfair 














CooL 
ALL NIGHT! 


Guest - controlled 
air conditioning 

. noiseproofing 
...and a radio 
in every room! 


ST. LOUIS 
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Religion 


Dig at the Root 


For the love of money is the root of 
all evil. . . 1 Timothy, 6:10. 

To many a 20th century ear that 
Biblical warning jangled with a golden 
discordance. Mention of money and evil 
together often evoked the wisecracking 
reply, “Yea, what a wonderful way to 
sin!” 

But in Rome, Catholicism’s Pope 
Pius XII showed these words of St. Paul 
still are loaded with realistic meaning in 
the modern world: Addressing the staff 
of the Bank of Italy, he said: 

“There is an antithesis between the 
Christian idea and the banking world as 
there is between money and the Gospels. 
Nevertheless, money can become a source 
of good ... if it is in the hands of peo- 
ple who do not make it an ideal and the 
instrument of their egoism.” 


Bishops’ Move 


For three’ centuries the — giant, 
wrought-iron weather vane atop the great 
hall of Lambeth Palace* has told South 
Side Londoners which way the wind 
blows. And, since 1867, bishops meeting 
within the hall have told the world which 
way Anglicanism’s religious winds will 
blow. 

Last week, for the eighth time, the 
bishops were meeting at Lambeth. Even 
as they entered the hall in territorial or- 
der they were a graphic representation 
of the vast spiritual empire to whose 
business they would attend: 

First came the bishops of the seven 


*London residence of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Primate of all England. 


great missionary dioceses—in Africa and 
the Asiatic East. Following were the saf- 
fron and swarthy bishops from Japan, 


China and the West Indies. Then, the 
highest Anglican churchmen from the 


dominions of the British Commonwealth. 

Fourteenth in line were the 68 bish- 
ops from America’s Protestant Episcopal 
Church and the gaitered priests of the 
United Kingdom. Last came the bearded 
primates and metropolitans of Eastern 
Orthodox Churches: that have found un- 
official shelter under the empire-wings of 
Anglicanism. 

Global Flock. Together, the 323 
bishops at Lambeth were representatives 
of an estimated (by church statisticians, 
with no official census to go by) 14 mil- 
lion churchgoers whose national churches 
profess officially thin, but actually sturdy, 
ties with the Church of England. 

As has become standard procedure 
for church meetings in the western world, 
Moscow’s Russian Orthodox Church was 
represented by a polite note declining the 
special invitation it had been tendered. 

Inside the high, ornately-beamed hall 
the delegates settled down to discussing 
the future of their churches. Just what 
decisions or comments—which are always 
phrased as “suggestions,” not orders— 
they make would not be known until ad- 
journment on Aug. 8. As usual, all ses- 
sions were closed to the public. 

Some matters, however, were sure to 
come up. Many would be local, hardly 
earth- or Heaven-shaking: questions about 
things like the possibility of ordaining 
women as priests in the war-depleted 
church of China or the union of American 
Episcopalians and Presbyterians. 

Burden. But other questions the 
conference might take up were easily big 


enough to affect all Christendom and 


might do so. Among the problems loom- 
ing largest now: 
1. On what basis should the Chris- 





Religious News Service 


Lambeth Hall. Beneath the beams a glow might become a beacon. (SEE: Bishops) 
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tian churches of the world seek closer 
coordination and cooperation—or per- 
haps even organic union? 

2. How loudly should churchmen 
raise their voices in the market-place and 
the council hall of worldly politics? 

Never before had the answer to No. 
2 involved so many complexities. And 
never before was an answer needed more 
urgently than in the world of 1948, where 
the greatest sins of all were sinned in the 
very areas where the church had long 
been forbidden entry. 

The answer to question No. 1, it 
seemed, had been seething inside Angli- 
canism ever since the first meeting at 
Lambeth. During all the years since, the 
idea of unity had become almost a sacra- 
ment with many of the bishops. 

Urge to Merge. Even in that first 
meeting, proposed in 1851 by a Vermont 
bishop, seconded in 1865 by Canada’s 
Anglican Church and finally convened, in 
1867, by England’s Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, there had been the seeds of spir- 
itual internationalism and a desire for 
Christian unity despite oceans and man- 
made barriers and borders. 

Although World War II interrupted 
the decennial schedule of the conferences, 
the restless surge toward unity did not 
diminish. In America, Episcopalians were 
in the vanguard of churches that consid- 
ered their common heritage of Christian- 
ity more important than sectional bias 
or minor ritual differences. In England 
and the outposts of empire orthodox 
churches got many a friendly overture— 
often a friendly shilling. 

In a world restless with hopes for 
common meeting grounds, Lambeth could 
be an imagination-firing beacon. On the 
other hand, caution and hesitancy could 
dim it to a lonesome glow. 


Serbian ‘Sin’ 


In the political catechism of Soviet- 
dominated religion, the greatest sin of 
omission is failure to propagate the faith: 
Stalinism, that is. 

Last week, through the gaps that 
Marshal Tito had torn in the Iron Cur- 
tain (see World), came a glimpse of a 
church that had sinned that sin right in 
the teeth of the Russian Bear. Yugo- 
slavia’s dominant Serbian Orthodox 
Church, of all the orthodox groups in the 
Soviet orbit, has been the only one stead- 
fastly to refuse active support to commu- 
nism. 

Snoot Cocked. To emphasize the 
fact, the Serbian church reminded the 
world that in 1945 it had declared. that 
“the Serbian people were against [Rus- 
sian controlled] communism not only in 
the past, but are still so today.” 


Nip-ed in the Bud 


Russia was having religious trouble 
in Japan, too. Nipponese professing Rus- 
sian Orthodoxy flatly turned down a “step 
into my parlor” invitation to join the 
Orthodox flock shepherded by Moscow. 
Chosen instead: alliance with anti-Stalin 
Russian Orthodox churchmen in the U.S. 
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The New Gaines with VIACTR LS 


‘ 


that helps a Gaines-fed dog 
MORE GOOD OUT OF EVERY DUNCE " FOOD! 


Today from Gaines Meal your dog can 
reap the benefits of a revolutionary new 
development in dog nutrition! Your dog’s 
bones, teeth, coat, and entire well-being 
can receive its benefits. 


What is VIACTRON? 


VIACTRON is a combination of nutritious 
foods prepared in granular form by an 


ANDO GAINES COSTS LESS 70 FEED 
than any ober Type S Wy food f 





VN\V bbb biz 


: 


exclusive Gaines process, It helps a 
Gaines-fed dog get more good out of 
every ounce of food he eats. Only Gaines 
contains VIACTRON. 

Gaines with VIACTRON is a scientifi- 
cally balanced food with ALL the food 
factors your dog requires, to nourish 
EVERY INCH Of him. It’s America’s largest- 
selling dog food! 






Gaines mae 


with VIACTRON — 
—— 





“Nourishes Ev 


Copyright 1948 by General Foods Corp. 


ery Inch of Your Dog 
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Women 


More Livable Homes 


Suave, sleek-haired David Charle- 
magne Mobley, cross-country lecturer on 
home decorating, is a model of self-con- 
trol. But if one thing riles him, he told 
American Home Economics Association 
conventioners last fortnight in Minneapo- 
lis, it is hearing a woman say: “I don’t 
know a thing about art.” 

The clutter of doo-dads, ruffly criss- 
crossed curtains and fancy sofa pillows 
all too common to American homes might 
vive him just cause to concur. But Mo- 
bley is convinced that every human being 
with unimpaired physical and mental 
equipment also has innate artistic abili- 
ties. The reason people err and fumble in 
matters of good taste is that they haven't 
relied on or developed those abilities. 
“Our poor taste,” he explained, “comes 
from living with the poor selections of 
our parents.” 

Democracy in Decor. Even the 
best furnishings won’t guarantee a home’s 
happiness, of course. But, Mobley thinks, 
if the furnishings represent the decisions 
of the whole family—even the pre-school- 
ers—it will be more livable. 

The room for the 4- to 10-year-old is 
the most important. Let him choose his 
own stuff. He may pick some which his 
elders consider atrocities, Mobley con- 
ceded, but having his decisions accepted 
builds his confidence. For a start, let him 
select his own wallpaper and bedspread 

preferably from a range of washable, 
plain-colored materials. 

Unpainted sectional furniture is a 
wise buy for him because new pieces can 





be added as his needs develop and he 
can push the pieces around to suit him- 
self. Mobley’s suggested list: a full-length 
bed: a chest of drawers; a wardrobe 
(likely to evolve into a_bat-and-racket 
closet in his teens); a low, hard-surfaced 
table with straight chair for clay work 
and other messy play; a storage box. 

His Own Pictures. A plain glass 
curtain or venetian blind at the window 
is enough. And the fewer scatter rugs the 
better. A trick that spares the walls and 
spurs the child is to hang a panel of oil 
cloth on one wall. Fasten it with scotch 
tape so he can move it around, draw on 
its rough side, paint on the oil side. 

The *tween-ager may want new paint 
on the furniture, candy-striped or plaid 
draperies and bedspread. And, if possible, 
the decorator advised, add an upper bunk 
to his bed for visiting chums. 

The high-schooler may take a hand 
in finishing extra pieces of furniture— 
such as the almost-essential open-shelf 
bookcase. As for the teen-age girl, let her 
shop with an eye to the future. Why not, 
asked Mobley, build a hopechest collec- 
tion: a good mattress and spring, a table- 
desk, a slip-covered chair? 

The “master bedroom,” as Mobley 
dryly pointed out, is definitely a mis- 
nomer, since the wife’s taste almost al- 
ways dominates it. It shouldn’t. First, he 
urged, buy the best mattress and spring 
possible even if you have to go without a 
bedframe (“no comfort in it!”). Cover 
it with a practical spread. (Men uni- 
versally flop on beds with their shoes on.) 
Limit the rest of the furniture to two 
chests of drawers and two night tables. 


Paragon Needlecraft 


In the dream house. Stuffed dolls and dogs to make yourself. (SEE: Sewing Circa) 
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Paragon Needlecraft 
Sew it yourself. Appliqued cloth has 
matching napkins. (SEE: Sewing) 


The woman who can contrive an out-of- 
sight site for her dressing table froth 
triples her chances of a golden wedding. 

Change About. For the living 
room, Mobley suggested starting with a 
day bed and two well-constructed chairs, 
upholstered in muslin with two sets of 
slip covers (two sets of draperies also). 
Later the daybed can go into a bedroom, 
be replaced by a two-seated sofa or two 
sectional chairs. 

Don’t worry about not having 
enough. “The great fault of the American 
living room is that it is over-, not under- 
furnished.” 

Remember, Mobley concluded, the 
only way to create a better home is for 
the whole family to do it. Anyone can 
develop his own artistic abilities by do- 
ing and then evaluating. “Dig in,” he 
said, “it’s fun.” 


Fanlamp 


Timed right for soggy summer eve- 
nings is a combination fan and lamp, 
marketed for the first time last week. 
With a bronze stand and a rayon or 
parchment shade, it looks like the ordi- 
nary chairside floor lamp. But hidden un- 
der the shade is a 10-inch, wire-guarded 
fan. The shade funnels air. upward 
through the fan. This, it is claimed, makes 
a draftless air circulating system. 


Sewing Circa 1948 


What looked like a movement back 
to needles and embroidery hoops began 
last fortnight in the shadow of Manhat- 
tan’s towering skyscrapers. 

On the corner of Fifth Ave. and 48th 
St. a small colonial dwelling with a 
pocket handkerchief lawn, called “Mr. 
Blandings’ Dream House” after the house 
of book-and-movie fame, was opened to 
the public. Similar models are going up 
in 73 cities across the country. Their 
furnishings are the products of at least 
30 different manufacturers, but what the 
women visitors—about-to-be marrieds, 
just-marrieds and long-marrieds—asked 
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Acme 


W here-to-buy-it. By Mrs. McPherson 
(/.) and Mrs. Murphy. (SEE: Shopping) 


the most questions about were the needle- 
work pieces. 

In Stores. Many of these make-it- 
yourself articles stamped on linen, rayon- 
and-cotton and plain cotton will be avail- 
able this summer for the first time since 
the war. They range from bold red, blue 
and green mercerized cotton cloths to be 
embroidered in simple stitches to pastel 
linens for finer, more exacting work. 

The dream-house quilts are used like 
bedspreads. Those in the dormer-win- 
dowed “young girl’s bedroom” are of egg- 
shell percale, cross-stitched in red and 
green stars to complement the colonial 
green and white wallpaper. Appliqued 
quilts are in three designs—Provincial, 
Blue Basket and Field Flowers. Each can 
be bought in a box (for about $15) com- 
plete with instructions and all applique 
and background material. Little ap- 
pliqued women-figures show up amus- 
ingly on guest towels and bridge sets with 
bits of figured calico for skirts, waists 
and parasols and for padding on hips 
and bosoms. 

Doubles Dinnerware. In the bath- 
room white linen guest towels, gay with 
cross-stitched red sea-horses, are hung 
meticulously over bright green bath tow- 
els like pictures in a frame. A cross- 
stitch design for oyster linen table cloths, 
napkins and doilies matches the Warwick 
pattern in Doulton china: other china de- 
signs are scheduled for the future. 

Cutwork is back, too, and for the 
woman who likes to take her handwork 
in small doses, there are 18-inch cutwork 
squares of fine linen that can be joined 
to make any size cloth or table runner. 

The difference between embroidery 
of 1948 and that of sewing circle days is 
that it’s no longer just “fancy work” but 
a real part of the home decoration. 


Shopping Guidebook 


For the past year many a. Chicago 
woman has carried a small, rosy-pink 
book in her handbag or pocket. It holds 
telephone numbers and addresses—but 
not of the usual type. Listed are Chicago’s 
“little people who do things” like con- 
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When a hungry man 
dreams of hegns- 







3 KINDS... 


vegetarian— 
with pork — 
Yj Boston-style 













Baked beans 
with the worlds 


BEST 


tomato sauce 


Now At Your Grocer’s/. 

















with SURE-JELL, 
get really RIPE 
FRUIT FLAVOR! 

















The powdered pectin 
product, SURE-JELL, 
helps all fruits 

jell just right! 








A HALF-MINUTE BOIL 

for jelly, a ONE-MINUTE 
BOIL for jam, with 

Sure-Jell! 












” 65 RECIPES 
IN EVERY BOX 

a separate recipe 
for each fruit! 


About 10 
finished glasses, 





from so little 
fruit and sugar! 


the easy, Sure-Jell 
way —to cheer 
your winter meals! 





A Product of General Foods 
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ditioning books, caning chairs, dog-walk- 
ing, baby-sitting, ghost writing. 

Your Handbook Directory, “a guide 
to the best shops, services and civic vir- 
tues,” originated as the personal tele- 
phohe shopping lists of Mrs. Donald Me- 
Pherson and Mrs. John Murphy, who live 
on the near-north-side. When Fanny Mc- 
Pherson’s newlywed daughter asked her 
for the names of some reputable stores 
for clothes and housewares, she called in 
friend Peggy Murphy. Together they got 
up a list of their favorite shopping 
haunts. The bride found it so helpful the 
two women thought other shoppers might 
pay money for such an info-digest. 

Who’s What. So the McPherson- 
Murphy team called at the places they 
wanted to recommend, sold space in the 
booklet to nearly 170 of them under 
headings from airlines to zoos. To make 
the book complete, they even threw in 
some free listings—“Live Bait—Fresh” 
—for instance. The first 1947 edition of 
2,500 copies, priced at 50¢ each in book- 
stores and gift shops, was a sell-out. 

That was only a start. This fall, 
along with the second Chicago edition, 
similar directories will come out in New 
York, Detroit, Washington, Philadelphia 
and San Francisco. Though prominent 
society women are the local “prestige” 
(New York’s edition credits 
Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, former U.S. 
minister to Norway), the Chicago crea- 
tors hold the copyrights, reap a percent- 
age of all sales. 

Their 1948 Chicago book, with an 
extended list (including a men’s shirt- 
collar-turning service) will be sold in sur- 
rounding Midwest cities. Coming up soon 
may be London and Paris editions, per- 
haps even a service for mail orderers. 


sponsors 


Da mper 


Babies and groceries don’t mix. At 
least, not in Los Angeles. 

Last week the city attorney’s office 
was drafting an amendment to the mu- 
nicipal code. It had been recommended 
by the City Board of Health Commission- 
ers, approved by the mayor. It will make 
it illegal for any baby to ride in a groc- 
ery pushcart with the food his mother 
has been buying—unless the cart has a 
special rumble-seat attachment. 

Explained a health officer: “It has 
been found that certain habits of babies 
are not conducive to the best sanitary in- 
terests of the contents of said 


grocery 
cart. 


Fishface Gallery 


If the flaps on book matches can sell 
eye-wash and razor blades, they ought to 
be able to sell fish too, the National Fish- 
eries Institute figures. 

To make housewives more “species- 
conscious,” the Institute and the Diamond 
Match Co. are preparing a series of pa- 
per-match books, each featuring a fish 
portrait in natural colors on the outer 
cover. Inside are printed a few choice 
biological tidbits about the subject and 
a recipe to turn him into an entree. About 
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60 varieties of fish and shell fish will get 
this glamor treatment. 

By last week sample covers dedicated 
to the Chinook salmon and Atlantic 
mackerel were finished. But it will be 
about a year before any of the fish books 
will be in circulation. 


New for Babies 


Shower Shelter. The baby can go 
for a walk in the rain or wind if he’s 
snugly zipped in a plastic raincape that 
completely covers him and his stroller. 
The poncho outfit folds up pocket-size 
after the shower. 

Tot Guard. An extension safety rail 
that fits on the sliding gate of any stand- 
ard crib has a newly added feature: 
a built-in music box. Baby is simultane- 
ously barred from falls and soothed to 
sleep by Brahms’ Lullaby. 

Crib Mattress. Washable, wetproof, 
firmly-packed, pediatrician-approved are 
the adjectives applied to the new Grow- 
Rite mattress. It’s a pretty thing, too, all 
stenciled with nursery designs. 

Father’s Box. A _pink-and-blue 
package, put up especially for Dads, con- 
tains all the items needed to take care of 
the new baby’s feeding: a 4-ounce juice 
bottle, a half dozen 8-ounce nursers, a 
32-ounce graduate, a bottle brush, a half 
dozen each of nipples and caps, glass 
funnel and strainer. ' 

Two-Faced Bear. Dear to any child 
should be a plastic toy that’s a chubby 
teddy bear on one side and a panda on 
the other. Teddy-Panda’s colors won't 
wear off, he’s washable, and he can go 
along on any outing because he doesn’t 
take much room—he deflates in a flash. 

Jolly. Three jingling toys, sweetly 
scented, hang from a bar that goes across 
a crib. When the baby pulls down one 
toy, another one snaps back up. 


Shower Shelter Co. 


Rain sprite. A pixie or a baby keeping 
dry? (SEE: New for Babies) 
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Top off egg salad with cool-tasting 






























































Treet | 


How smart of you to have Treet so handy 
on your pantry shelf—ready to add meat 
to your meals in the easiest possible way! 
You'lladd a cool look and a cool taste to 
summer meals, too, with Treet—the re- 
freshing Armour blend of tender pork 
shoulder and sugar-cured ham. Treet is 
always considerate of your budget, too! 


Treet Tray for a Summer's Day 


This gay lunch or supper keeps you cool 
as can be in the kitchen, for there’s hardly 
any cooking to it! Simply make egg 
salad according to your favorite recipe and 
heap it on trimmed bread slices. Slice the 
meat from one tin of Treet and place on 
top. Arrange these delicious sandwiches 
alongside pineapple and cherry jellied 
salad molds. There, your whole meal’s 
ready—so cool, so good, so good-looking! 
Tune in HINT HUNT—CBS 
Monday through Friday afternoons 
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People and Places 


Acme 


At home on the range. 


Vital Statistics. Marlene 
(“Legs”) Dietrich became a grand- 
mother when her daughter, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Riva, 24, gave birth to an eight- 
pound son... . Miss Anna Eleanor 
(“Sistie”) Dall, granddaughter of the 
late President Roosevelt, and Van H. 
Seagraves, Portland, Ore., heard wed- 
ding bells. . . . Metropolitan Life 
statisticians figured the 56 signers of 
the Declaration of Independence en- 
joyed an average life span two years 
less than the norm for their time. ... 
During the five-day Republican Na- 
tional Convention, chief Sergeant at 
Arms Hazen Kreis, Knoxville, Tenn., 
wasted away from 376 pounds to a 
mere 350. ... Married, in Memphis, 
Tenn., Miss America, Barbara Jo 
Walker, to Dr. John Vernon Hummel. 

At Banstead, England, Princess 
Elizabeth made her last formal public 
appearance before the birth of her 
child, expected in mid-October. . . . In 
New York, the U.N. undertook to 
provide European babies with $1.5 
million worth of diapers. 


People. Mr. and Mrs. William 
Harvey, (right), Miami, Fla., surren- 
dered their seven children for adop- 
tion after doctors told Mrs. Harvey, 
a rheumatic fever victim, she must 
have complete rest. ... Mona Paulee, 
(above) concert, opera and radio star, 
demonstrated what a_ well-dressed 
dude rancher will wear. . . . Deborah 
Conklin, 11,-North Bend, Ore., com- 
mutes by commercial airliner to 
school, from 9 a.m. to 1 p.m., at $6 a 
day. . . . William Spencer Attwood, 
76, St. Albans, England, won a free 


Paris vacation in a contest, offered it 
for sale for $60. 

Twin brothers J. D. and J. C. 
Aldrich, Buffalo, N.Y., beat a traffic 
charge when the arresting officer 
couldn’t identify which was driving. 
. . . The entire graduating class of 
English Church School, New Hemp- 
stead, N.Y., was 14-year-old Mary Lou 
Olsen. .. . C. L. Fallwell, La Grande, 
Ore., is publishing his autobiography 
in installments, in the classified sec- 
tion of the local paper. . . . Harry’s 
New York Bar, in Paris, claimed to 
be the first to put a “Dewey Cocktail” 
on the market—guaranteed to make 
you see GOP elephants (definitely not 
pink). ... When Henry von der Heil, 
76-year-old Brooklyn recluse,  col- 
lapsed on the street and died in a hos- 
pital, police found he had willed his 
$20,000 estate to the Soviet State Bank 
of Russia. 





A Policeman’s Life. August 
Bischoff, 41, told St. Louis police he 
drove his car into a river, but he 
couldn’t remember which river. . . . 
Chattanooga, Tenn., cops went to 
Herschel Bowman’s home to investi- 
gate a domestic spat, heard him con- 
fess a 1924 murder. . . . New York 
police charged Joseph Atilio, 26, with 
driving his automobile without a li- 
cense, using improper license plates, 
leaving the scene of an accident, dan- 
gerous driving, and ramming a car 
driven by a policeman. 


Animal Lore. A _  300-pound 
black bear wandered through Staun- 
ton, Va., terrifying residents, tearing 
down fences, until shot and sent to a 
state hospital—for stew. . . . The Pitts- 
burgh Zoo announced plans to add an 
insect zoo—to exhibit ants, termites, 
spiders and such, under glass. 


Acme 


From nine to two. 











Health 


Typhoid Cure 





The spectre of Typhoid Mary* was 
exorcised for good last month: A com- 
plete cure for typhoid fever was an- 
nounced, 

This disease, for centuries a world 
plague, is spread by contaminated drink- 
ing water. In modern times, sanitation ex- 
perts learned to reduce but not eliminate 
it. In some country regions and slums, it 
has persisted. Even when not fatal, it 
frequently leaves victims permanently 
weakened, 

As often happens in medicine, the 
cure was discovered partly by accident. 
And as happens equally often nowadays, 
it proved to be an antibiotic derived from 
mold: in this case, the newest of them 
all, chloromycetin. 

Discovery of the typhoid cure re- 
warded the research by U.S. Army doc- 
tors on scrub typhus, an Asiatic mite-bite 
disease which killed many U.S. soldiers. 

Potshot. While the Army was in- 
vestigating possible treatments for scrub 
typhus, Dr. P. R. Burkholder, Yale re- 
search chemist, isolated chloromycetin, 
found it had properties like penicillin and 
streptomycin. The Army researchers de- 
cided to try the new antibiotic on native 
victims of scrub typhus at Kula Lumb- 
pur, Malaya. All were cured promptly— 
some within 24 hours. Among the hospi- 
talized natives were some who had not 
scrub typhus but typhoid fever. They 
were given the treatment, too. All re- 
covered in about three days. 

The chloromycetin cure has since 
been repeated in the U.S., and shown no 
quirks nor bad side effects. But the new 
antibiotic will probably not be available 
in quantity until next year. 


Do Nerves Remember? 


The patient who came for help to 
Dr. Robert L. Moody,- London _psychia- 
trist, was a married woman in her 30's. 

She complained of long-standing in- 
somnia. The doctor learned that as a 
child she had been often and brutally 
beaten by her father. This caused a nerv- 
ous breakdown when she was 17. After- 
wards she forgot much of her painful 
childhood, but developed insomnia. 

Dr. Moody decided to treat her un- 
der hypnosis, lead her back in memory 
to the forgotten events which he thought 
underlay her inability to sleep. 

Past Recaptured. During one hyp- 
notic trance, the agitated patient recalled 
—re-lived, really—an occasion when her 
father had struck her arm with a stick. 
As she recounted the incident, the doc- 
tor observed hyperaemia (congestion of 
blood) at the point on her arm where, 


*“Typhoid Mary” was a cook named Mary 
Mallon who transmitted the disease without suffer- 
ing from it herself. After violating a pledge not to 
work as a cook, thus causing two outbreaks in New 
York hospitals, she was held for 25 years’ as a 
“medical prisoner’’ on an island in the East river, 
died there of a stroke in 1932 at the age of 70. 
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Acme 


Video birth. The baby was delivered by 1,600 doctors. (SEE: Refresher Course) 


she said, the blow’ had landed. When the 
patient returned next day, a bruise had 
appeared on the arm. Examining it 
closely, Dr. Moody discovered that the 
bruise showed a distinctive pattern. The 
patient had no idea why this was so. But 
when she went again into hypnosis, she 
recalled: the stick which struck her was 
carved in a curious way. When she de- 
scribed it to the doctor, he found her 
description also fitted the pattern left 
by the remembered “blow.” 

Dr. Moody, who describes this ex- 
periment in hypnotism in the current is- 
sue of the British medical journal, Lan- 
cet, says he had another eye-witness to 
one of these demonstrations of stigmata. 

While the patient was reliving an 
during which her father 
whipped the palms of her hands, Dr. 
Moody summoned a colleague from an 
adjoining office. As they watched, red 
streaks appeared on her upturned palms. 

Ultra-realism. During the course 
of treatment, the patient frequently re- 
ported that the wounds which had reap- 
peared under hypnosis would bleed at 
night. He says he himself observed 
“swelling, bruising and bleeding on at 
least 30 occasions.” 

Dr. Moody’s explanation: the “low- 
er” nervous system has a memory of its 
own, independent of conscious memory. 
Normally buried, such a memory can be 
brought to life by boosting it with emo- 
tional tensions akin to those which 
planted it. 


occasion 


Refresher Course 


“What a pity,” said one doctor watch- 
ing a television screen in Chicago’s Pas- 
savant Hospital. “The child is stillborn.” 

He and 1,600 colleagues. plus some 
television technicians and _ journalists, 
were observing the first mass television 
broadcast in medical history. Every de- 
tail of the caesarian section under way 
was registered on 60 screens which had 
been set up in the hospital, at Navy Pier 
and at a downtown hotel. 

This time, the routine hospital drama 
of birth seemed to be taking one of its 
rare endings in tragedy. Even veteran 
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obstetricians lost their professional calm 
and gazed tensely at the black-and-white 
images on the screen. However, the baby 
wasn’t stillborn, after all. But the tradi- 
tional smack on the buttocks did no good, 
and forcing air into its lungs didn’t seem 
to help much, either. While the mother’s 
anestheticized body lay prone on the 
table, the section in her abdomen still 
open, minutes ticked by. 

Happy Ending. Then suddenly the 
baby let out a life-saving squall. A nurse 
whisked it away to be bathed and bun- 
dled, and the surgeon sewed up the in- 
cision through which it had been born. 

This and other broadcasts of new or 
exceptionally delicate operating  tech- 
niques were the high spots of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association’s annual session 
last month in Chicago. They also mark a 
major innovation in medical education. 

Television makes it possible for whole 
groups to watch topflight doctors at work 
and hear them explain it through a mic- 
rophone inserted in the mask. Ordinarily, 
only one or two students in an operating 
room get a clear view. 

Round-up. For most doctors, con- 
ventions are their only chances to com- 
pare notes, brush up on advances in their 
specialty. This year’s AMA convention 
attracted a record 12,000 from the U.S. 
and overseas, gave them 600 exhibits of 
new techniques and therapies. To the ex- 
pected reports on step-by-step progress 
in various fields, this year’s session added 
something new for the profession to 
think about: atomic medicine. 

Problems. Thousands of gallons of 
fresh human blood would be required for 
transfusions, in the event of an atom bomb 
attack on a U.S. city, according to a 
Navy exhibit based on research on Japa- 
nese blast victims. It would be used to 
help survivors outside the one-mile limit 
of the bomb burst. 

And “internal radiation” following 
an atom attack is a subject on which med- 
ical research is urgently needed. This is 
the radiation caused by heavy elements, 
like plutonium, used in the bomb. It 
lodges in bone-marrow, destroys tissues 
and blood cells. Up to now, researchers 
have found no way of eliminating it. 













*“A Polident bath always 
leaves my dental plates clean 
and fresh tasting. I never 


worry about Denture Breath. 
It’s wonderful!”’ 


Mr. J. G. W., Kohoka, Mo. 


When plates taste bad—feel hot and 
heavy in your mouth, watch out for 
Denture Breath. False teeth need the 
special care of a special denture 
cleanser—Polident. For a smile that 
sparkles... for a mouth that feels 
cool, clean and fresh... for freedom 
from worry about Denture Breath 
... soak your plates in Polident 
every day. Costs only about a 
cent a day to use. 


NO BRUSHING 


Soak plate or bridge 
daily—fifteen minutes 
or more—in a fresh, 
cleansing solution of 
Polident and water. 


POLIDENT 


RECOMMENDED BY MORE DENTISTS 
THAN ANY OTHER DENTURE CLEANSER 
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Aviation 


Sky-Hooked Network 
So far Nick Di Rosso’s D & R radio 


shop in Steubenville, Ohio, has sold four 
television sets. Considering the fact that 
there is no video station on earth that can 
yet reach Steubenville, this is a pretty 
good record. 

Last week, however, Nick could have 
sold 20 sets, if he’d had them. For Steu- 
benville was one of hundreds of Mid- 
western towns that were seeing their first 
television broadcasts—from a B-29 flying 
five miles above Pittsburgh. 

The experimental airborne television 
broadcasts were erratic and unpredict- 
able. But among those who saw them, few 
had any doubt that within a year or so 
“stratovision” could bring television to 
practically every Main Street in the land. 

Reason: From ground stations, tele- 
vision can flash its pictures for only about 
50 miles. On this basis, to cover all Amer- 
ica would mean building many more sta- 
tions than broadcasters are likely to think 
practical. But, from transmitter-carrying 
planes, television signals can reach 250 
miles, or through a 500-mile diameter 
circle (see diagram). 

Even for towns like Steubenville, 
which can look forward to a nearby 
ground station—in two months a Pitts- 
burgh station will service Steubenville— 
“Stratovision” has meaning. It will give 
a choice of far more programs than a 
single ground station could provide. 

Behind the Preview. To make this 
dream of town television come true, men 
of Westinghouse Electric Corp. and the 
Glenn L. Martin Aircraft Co. have been 
co-operating for three years. 

Although the present test-ship is a 
huge, four-engine B-29, Martin engineers 
have set their design sights on an entirely 
different, much smaller plane as the even- 
tual standard craft. In all 
probability the final model will resemble 
closely the present Martin 2-0-2—the 
most sought-after two engine airliner in 
the business. 


stratovision 


And for Westinghouse engineers the 
final shape of the airborne transmitter is 
already in sight. It will require less than 
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- conventional co-axial cables 


half the power and space of a ground sta- 
tion. 

Set-up. Basic systems of stratovision 
broadcasting probably will be two: 

1. A string of aerial stations dotting 
the sky-map across country, relaying pro- 
grams from plane to plane and beaming 
them downward from each. 

2. Use of the planes as super-high 
antennas for networks of small ground 
stations that would be connected by the 
which now 
bind such cities as New York, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and Washington. 

Whichever of these plans, or combi- 
nation of them, finally is chosen will have 
plenty of time to mature. Regular strato- 
vision service to even a limited area is at 
least a year and a half away, due to the 
difficulty of starting mass production of 
the equipment. 

How an individual stratovision sta- 
tion will be operated, however, has been 
well blueprinted by Martin: 

Each station will consist of four air- 
planes. The planes will take off at stag- 
gered four-hour intervals, climb to 30,000 
feet and settle into a monotonous tight: 
circle course which will keep their sig: 
nals steady within the video area. 

One plane would broadcast for four 
hours, then switch the job over to a part- 
ner. The relieved plane, however, would 
not descend until the other’s flight pat- 
tern was steady and its broadcast clear. 

Spread. Already in operation is a 
hit-or-miss schedule of several East Coast 


programs per week. First they are 
beamed to the B-29 above Pittsburgh, 


then flashed down onto a nine-state area 
that stretches east to tlie tip of Delaware, 
south past Roanoke, Va., west past Lima, 
Ohio, and north to Toronto. 

Within that circle live many Ameri- 


cans to whom television might other- 


wise have been little more than a rumor 
of big-city life. 
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Westinghouse- Martin, Pathfinder 


Stratovision. Earthbound television is outdistanced 5 to 1 by airborne stations. 


Sports 


Romance on Wheels 


Like any attractive 16-year-old, 
brown-eyed Gladys Koehler of Ridge- 
wood, L. L, liked to dance. Like any 
young fellow with a job, George Werner, 
17, of neighboring Richmond Hill, liked 
to pal around with the boys aftet a day 
making dies in nearby New York. 

But. Gladys’ girl friends preferred 
roller skating to dancing and George’s 
friends usually hung out at the Hillside 
Rollerdrome, just a trolley fare down 
Jamaica Avenue. Inevitably Gladys and 
George met there. Inevitably they tried 
skating. Inevitably they skated together. 

That was how the late Joe Carroll 
found them one evening in December 
1940—gliding in perfect time to The Skat- 
ers Waltz. 

For 20 years Carroll had been turn- 
ing out championship ice skating teams 
with such regularity that his friends had 
begun to twit him about it, daring him 
to try a new field—roller skating. Carroll 
accepted the challenge, began combing 
New York rinks for his future champions. 
When he saw Gladys and George, he 
stopped looking. 

Chance. “Mr. Carroll called us over 
and told us he would make us national 
skating champions,” explains Gladys. “Of 
course we were thrilled to death. Then 
we began practicing three hours a day, 
every day for five months. The next sum- 
mer, in 1941, we won the U.S. senior 
dance championships in Cleveland.” 

Last week, Gladys and George—Mr. 
& Mrs. since 1943—were at another roller 
championship, but not as_ participants. 
This time, as three-time winners of the 


senior dance crown (1941-42-46) they 
were coaching 14 entries in the U.S. 


Amateur Roller Skating Association’s 7th 
national tournament—in Washington, 
BG 

Winners. Some 454 contestants 
danced, free-styled and speed-skated 
through six sweltering tournament days 
in D. C.’s new, but not-yet-air-cooled Na- 
tional Arena. Finalists in 21 state tourna- 
ments, they ranged from tuxedoed and 
spangled-skirted youngsters of 10 to slick, 
effortless seniors of 20 and over. They 
skated from 8 a.m. to midnight, heard 
hundreds of renditions of That’s My De- 
sire and Live, Love and Laugh—standard 
musical fare for skaters—marched home 
with armfuls of trophies and medals.* 

Busiest man at the tournament was 
USARSA President George (Uncle 
George) Apdale, who insists his seven- 
year-old organization not only took roller 
skating off the streets but gave it respect- 
ability. Apdale, whose interest in skating 
began when nephew George Werner won 


*%Senior winners. Figure & free skating: 
Charlotte Ludwig, Elizabeth, N.J.; Reggie Opie, 
Mineola; mixed pairs, Charlotte Ludwig & Jude 
Cull, Elizabeth. Dance teams: Gladys Ward & 
Fred Ludwig, Mineola. Ladies pairs: Violet Gar- 
gano & Mary Leahy, Elizabeth. Speed: Larry 
Bissinger, Mt. Vernon, N.Y.; Tessie Raiffe, Lin- 
len, N.J. 
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Pathfinder 


The Werners. For them skating is a 
labor of love. (SEE: Romance on W heels) 


his first title, is a Long Island Railway 
Express superintendent three days a 
week. The other four he’s a skating ex- 
ecutive loaded with such statistics as 
these: There are now 4,008 “recognized” 
roller rinks in the U.S.; roller skaters will 
number 19 million this year, topping 
bowlers for the first time. 

Outlawed at every respectable roller- 
drome now are tieless men, under-dressed 
girls, liquor and any but the most pain- 
fully correct deportment. 

Biggest Change. No. 1 roller skat- 
ing surprise, however, is the advent of 
professionals like Gladys and George 
Werner, who make a living at the sport. 
Like almost every really good amateur 
roller skater who went to World War II, 
George became a flier, running up 75 mis- 
sions as a bomber captain in Europe. 
When he came home to his wife and job, 
the Werners wondered whether they 
could beat the war-born crop of roller 
dancers. 

When they did—in Cincinnati. in 
1946—they decided it was time to give 
up skating or die-making. So George quit 
his job in New York and he and Gladys 
became instructors at the Mineola, L. L, 
Skating Rink where they average 700 
customers a night, teach upcoming ama- 
teurs by appointment. 

With salaries and 40 students a 
week at $2.50 per half hour, it’s not only 
a living but a good living at the sport 
they love. George still spends full time 
at it, but Gladys now has other duties. 
She’s spending most of each day with 
Cheryl Ann, two months, who ought to 
be a sure bet for the Olympics—about 
1964. 
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Setting the Pace 





FOR RESULTS IN RESEARCH 


. count on Martin! The Navy’s Martin 
Mercator (above) is a development of Martin 
research in jet propulsion. Other projects 
include rocketry, plastics, television and 
supersonic speeds. When you look to the 
future, look to Martin! 


FLEXIBLE FUEL TANK 


... the Martin Mareng cell . . . fits in wing 
like a football bladder, Manufactured under 
license by U. 8. Rubber, Mareng cells in- 
crease dependability, reduce maintenance of 
Martin 2-0-2 airliners. From them, Martin 
developed America’s first self-sealing fuel 
tanks. 





AMONG THE ADVANTAGES 


...of the Martin 2-0-2 airliner is the tricycle 
landing gear, which keeps plane level on 
ground, ends walking “uphill.’”’ And thanks 
to the 2-0-2’s wide center of gravity range, 
passengers may sit wherever they wish, 
loading problems are ended. Count on Mar- 
tin engineering for the big advances in 
tomorrow’s planes! 


MIGHTY MISSILE 


...is the Navy’s Martin-built Neptune-class 
rocket. These rockets will reach speeds of 
8,500 ft. per second—will soar 235 miles 
into the ionosphere, nearly twice as high as 
the V-2. The President’s Air Policy Com- 
mission recommends intensified research and 
development in this field. 


AN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTION 


MANUFACTURERS OF: Marvinol resins (Martin 
Chemicals Division) ® Martin 2-0-2 airliners ® 
Advanced military aircraft ® Aerial gun turrets. 
DEVELOPERS OF: Rotary wing aircraft (Martin 
Rotawings Division) ® Mareng fuel tanks (li- 
censed to U. S. Rubber Co.) ® Honeycomb con- 
struction material (licensed to U. S. Plywood 
Corp.) © Stratovision aerial re-broadcasting 
(in conjunction with Westinghouse Electric Corp.) 
LEADERS IN RESEARCH to guard the peace and 
build better living in many far-reaching fields. 


fo Tomorrow J 


GO PLACES . . . FAST! 


Real careers are now open in aviation. Elec- 
tronics, rocketry, meteorology, photography 
. . . these are just some of the fields open 
to forward-looking young men. Ask at your 
Air Force, Navy or Marine recruiting office. 





TOUGH OLD EAGLE! 


From 1918 until the mid-twenties, this 
Martin ‘“‘MB-2” bomber was standard with 
the Army. Using these planes, in 1921 
General “Billy” Mitchell sank the captured 
German battleship “‘Ostfriesland’’ to prove, 
prophetically, the devastating potential of 
airpower. Great in its day, it pointed the way 
to today’s and tomorrow’s Martin aircraft. 





. are the rule on luxurious Martin 2-0-2 
airliners. Advanced soundproofing, warm- 
wall heating, adjustable seats with built-in 
pillows, large non-fogging windows—it’s no 
wonder air travelers prefer the Martin 2-0-2! 
The Glenn L. Martin Co., Baltimore 3, Md. 


© 





AIRCRAFT 


Builders of Dependable Aircraft Since 1909 





Air Power to Save the Peace 
Air Transport to Serve It 
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Americana 


Shelter Belts 


The hard winds came to the prairies 
as usual this spring. Dirt on Jim Brad- 
dock’s Kansas farm began to shift. It 
rose in small flurries, reminiscent of the 
sickening days of the ’30s when parts of 
the West became dust bowls. 

In unprotected areas of Colorado, 
Kansas and California, where farmers 
had broken ground for extra wheat, the 
dust flew again this year. In Texas, it 
blew even into the cities. 

But Jim Braddock’s land didn’t fly 
after all. He had plowed deep for clods 
that wouldn’t blow. And 15 years ago he 
had planted a “shelter belt” of cotton- 
wood and pine trees. 

Results. In the 15 years since the 


U.S. Forest and Soil Conservation Serv-. 


ices began promoting the shelter-belt 
program, more than 300 million trees on 
more than 45,000 farms, have been 
grown in wide rows against the wind. 

A tree row—which may grow to 24 
feet in three years—gives direct protec- 
tion to 20 times its height and slows a 
soil-sweeping 30-mile wind to a gentle 10. 
Cotton growers in Texas, wheat and corn 
farmers of the prairies—even fruit grow- 
ers in California and Florida and truck 
farmers in North Carolina—have wind- 
breakers totaling thousands of miles. 

But with most farmers pretty well 
sold on windbreakers, and with mechani- 
cal tree planters doing eight men’s work, 
shelter promoters last week had a new 
problem—a tree shortage. State and Fed- 
eral nurseries can supply only 135 mil- 
lion of the 180 million needed this year— 
and there is a backlog of 425 million 
orders. 

New Help. One answer: commer- 
cial nurseries, convinced of a steady mar- 
ket, might expand. And some farmers 
were taking matters in their own hands. 
In South Dakota, a farmers’ group last 
week had collected $20,000 to start their 
own nursery. 





Wilderness Vacation 


It was evening in the Montana 
Rockies. In a newly-made camp a perspir- 
ing wrangler unloaded the last of the 
packhorses and sent him off with a 
thwack on the rump. 

On the grass around the chuck tent 
22 riders rested as the cook dished up 
chow. July 5 was the first day a-horse 
for the 1948 Trail Riders of the Wilder- 
ness. For 10 days more they would 
“rough it” in country as primitive as 
Lewis and Clark found it in 1805. 

Wilds. This was the 100,000-acre 
Flathead-Sun River Wilderness—one of 
77 areas within national forests which 
are kept primitive as examples of the 
great American wilderness. Together, 
they are bigger than Connecticut—1l4 
million acres. Separately, they are im- 
portant watershed lands and beauty spots 
that last year lured 194,000 people to 
fish, hunt, swim and relax. 

Like all national forests, primitive 
areas are free to tourists. But the Gov- 
ernment conducts no exploration trips, 
and the absence of roads and camp sites 
makes them tough to visit. Guides, with 
horses and equipment, can be hired for 
something like $12 a day and expenses. 
And for those who want a trip tailor- 
made, the American Forestry Association 
of Washington, D. C., 15 years ago 
dreamed up the Trail Riders of the Wil- 
derness. 

Nature ‘Lovers. More than 1,000 
have taken these rides, through forest 
areas of Washington, Montana, Idaho, 
California, New Mexico, Colorado and 
Tennessee. Usually about half are repeat- 
ers—some nine times over. This year 
there are nine trips (one by canoe). 

Any healthy person over 17 (younger 
for saddle-raised westerners) who can 
stand the 12,000-foot altitudes and walk 
a_ well-trained cow-pony is eligible. 


Riders must provide sleeping bag, cam- 
era and weather-wise clothing for 35° to 
70° temperatures. The leader, a dozen 
wranglers and a 90-horse pack train do 
the rest. Trips, generally 11 days long, 
cost about $16 a day. 





Double K Ranch 


Along the trail. Mountains grow tall in Washington. (SEE: Wilderness Vacation) 
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LEAK-PROOF 


JOINTS NA 
@ ORANGEBURG* PIPE qa 


gives you lifetime, trouble-free service 
in house-to-sewer or septic tank con- 
nections . .. and for all non-pressure 
outside uses. Here’s why - Orangeburg 
is of long-lasting, non-rigid construc- 
tion ... no cracks or breaks due to soil 
settlement. The TAPERWELD* COU- 
PLINGS hold fast, prevent leaks, resist 
roots. 


Use perforated type for septic tank 
disposal, foundation drains, field drain- 
age. 

Those who know pipe values, prefer 
ORANGEBURG. It’s the modern, the 
lifetime pipe. 

ORANGEBURG MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


ORANGEBURG, N. Y. 
* REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


THE ROOT-PROOF PIPE 














Tube Given With Each TIRE 

Send This Ad WITH ORDER 

Slightly Used 

HIGH ORIGINAL TREADS 
* Buy in Confidence * 

Safe dependable Standard Brands 

Guaranteed to give A-1 Service 
Positively NOT Re-caps. 
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) 13.89 | 9.00-20...|.. 15.59 
7.50-20HD 12.52 | 10.00-20..... 15.59 
7.50-20 8 PLY MILITARY SUPER $13.59 


Yo million tires shipped to satisfied customers. 
Trial will convince you. Orders rushed. SEND 
MONEY ORDER. 

if Your Size is not Listed—WRITE 


STANDARD TIRE 
834 N. Broad St. Phila. 30, Pa. 


START A BUSINESS 
AT HOME... 


Like John Lehman, Who Say 


“The complete Fyr-Fyter extin- 
quisher line gives me a steody 
income and real independence.” 


Yes, capable men like John Lehman 
will find an outstanding opportunity 
with Fyr-Fyter. You can be your own 
boss .. . operate in your own town and 
vicinity .. . build a permanent, steady 
income. No capital needed. We carry 
accounts, make deliveries, pay profits 
weekly. Thousands of prospects due 
to the vast need for fire protection. 


Write for FREE BOOK 


Get detoils on Fyr-Fyter's fomous 
soles kit facts on the complete, 
Underwriters’ approved Fyr-Fyter 
line how you earn while you 
learn. Write todey! Ne obligotion 


FYR-FYTER CO. Dept. 35-43, Doyton, Ohio 
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There he sits, needing three more paws 
than he’s got, trying to look after him- 
self. He doesn’t know—but you should 
—that those itching, burning patches 
on his skin are a skin irritation some- 
times called “summer eczema.” 


Sergeant’s SKIN BALM enables you 
to give your pet the care he deserves 
when he’s plagued with this common 
ailment. SKIN BALM was developed 
after careful study and testing by 
Sergeant’s consulting veterinarians. 


@® You can keep your dog healthy and happy with just a little 
attention. Sergeant's FREE Dog Book contains a lot of helpful 
advice on how to care for him. Ask your drug or pet store fora 
copy, or write Sergeant's, Richmond 20, Va. 


Sergeants ae CARE PRODUCTS 





Geaui 

of lasting beauty. Overall size, height 30 
95 in., width 18 in., thickness 8 in. Freight 
Som paid. Satisfaction guaranteed Free catalog. 
American Memorial Co.,Dept.A50, Atlanta, Ga. 


PROMPT, ALMOST AMAZING RELIEF 


PIMPLES - BLACKHEADS 


when externally caused, try Cuticura—preferred by 
many doctors, nurses and certain hospitals! Relieves 
pimples, rash, blemishes; softens blackheads for easy 
removal. Buy at your druggist’s today. 


CUTICURA ointment 


OINTMENT 


aT Sig 
Tae R UCI) ee CHRISTMAS 
= CARDS™'TH = 


Quick CASH Earnings are yours— & = 
for showing fast -selling Name-3= 5 for 
























Imprinted Christmas Cards, Box Es 
Assortments, Everyday Greetings, 2 
Gift Wraps. Amazing values sell for 60c Y 
and $1.00. FREE SAMPLES Name- “yy 
Imprinted Christmas Cards and Assort - 

ments on Approval. WRITE TODAY! 


CARDINAL CRAFTSMEN, Dept. G-95 
117 W. Peart St., Cincinnati 1. 0. 


se SUDSING : 
4 SPONGE 


» age NEW! THRILLING! 
- _ Exciting! Bubbie-Bath Sponge makes 
. Millions of sudsy bubbles automat ! De- 
lightfal to use. Replaces messy washrags. 
ft, laxurious to skin. Children, grown-ups 
e its eeees billows of fragrant lather 
¥-Sagetn eature astonishes everyonel 
2 Take orders from friends! Ea: ! 


rm m 
SAMPLES FOR TRIAL! 
Semplocfer aunt immediately to git whe. e738 
NO MONEY —juet your mame. 


Kristee Co.,876 Bar St., Akron, Ohio 


Dont get rash— 
SERGEANTS 
SKIN BALM 


It contains lanolin, and has a sooth- 
ing, penetrating action on the skin— 
lessening the tendency to scratch. Use 
it, also, in treating Sarcoptic Mange. 


All of Sergeant’s 19 Dog Care Prod- 
ucts are pure and effective. They are 
the result of over 73 years’ experience, 
careful research and close co-opera- 
tion with veterinarians. That is why, 
with dog owners everywhere, Ser- 
geant’s name means better products 
for man’s best friend. 















PENNIES WANTED 


Pay $1 De00 © Hs: 55 Fern 


Indian Heads $50.++ALL U.S. coins Wanted. 
Send 10¢ for catalogue listing prices we pay. 


" FRANKLIN COIN CO. MISHAWAKA 52, IND. 


REE Dresses from feed bags... 
Curtains from flour bags! 
You can make these and scores of other 
attractive, useful items from cotton bags. 


The free booklet, ‘‘How to Sew and Save 
with Cotton Bags,’’ gives complete 
directions. For your copy, write: 

National Cotton Council Box 18 Memphis, Tenn. Dept. 15 














Adjustable ‘power 
without powder’ for 
accuracy with safety indoors 
or out. Regulation target type 
and weight; single-shot; .177 cal.; 

rifled barrel, safety. Shoots low-cost Super- 
Pells. At dealers; literature on request. 


Crosman Arms Co., 17 Henrietta St., Rochester 7, N.Y. 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental plates 
so much firmer and snugger that one can eat and talk 
with greater comfort and security; in many cases almost 
as well as with natural teeth. Klutch lessens the 
constant fear of a dropping, rocking, chafing plate. 25c 
and 50c at druggists. ... If your druggist hasn't it. 
don’t waste money on substitutes, but send us 10c 
and we will mail you a generous trial.box. © I.P. Inc. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 4802-G, ELMIRA, N. Y. 








Edueation 





Studebaker. After 14 years, boss No. 4 


(SEE: Studebaker Out) 


Studebaker Out 


To pudgy, bubbling John W. Stude- 
baker, U.S. Commissioner of Education, 
a new boss is no novelty. He had had four 
of them since Henry Wallace brought 
him into the New Deal “Little Cabinet” 
in 1934, 

Boss No. 1, Secretary of the Interior 
Harold L. Ickes, gave him free reign, did 
not object when his office sponsored a 
song on the air titled “There’s an FDR in 
Freedom.” Boss No. 2, Paul V. McNutt, 
likewise forebore to bear down on him 
when Congress rapped  Studebaker’s 
knuckles for running “unauthorized proj- 
ects.” 


cracked down. 


But last week, following close on 
protests from some U.S. vocational edu- 
cation leaders over Studebaker “dicta- 
tion,” Boss No. 4 suddenly yanked the 
official leash, brought Commissioner 
Studebaker sharply to heel. 

No. 4 is Federal Security Adminis- 
trator Oscar Ewing. Irked at being pulled 
into hot water by the Office of Education, 
he issued an executive order streamlining 
its publicity and library services, elimi- 
nating 33 jobs in the agency itself. 

Defiant. Studebaker protested loud- 
ly; newsmen predicted his resignation. 
None came for days. Instead came ru- 
mors he was seeking GOP support. Ad- 
ministration eyebrows were raised. Was 
Studebaker a Democrat or Republican? 
Did he think he could hold on to his job, 
ride out a Dewey victory? : 

Last week, suddenly, in a long letter 
to the President, Studebaker resigned. “I 
cannot afford. to remain,” he said, in a 
final fling at Administrator Ewing. 


Forced Vacations 


Since 1941 when the war boom be- 
gan, summer jobs for students have been 
plentiful—until now. Last week a dozen 
U.S. colleges reported vacation work was 
as scarce as hens’ teeth. 
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Reason: more and more adults are 
out of work, especially older people. They 
are snapping up temporary jobs that for- 
merly went to students. 

Reports Western Reserve Univer- 
sity’s Cleveland College: “There are 10 
applicants for every opening.” Says San 
Francisco State College: “We sent let- 
ters of inquiry to 140 big employers— 
got less than a dozen replies.” Boston 
University has 2,100 applicants for sum- 
mer jobs, can handle fewer than 250. 

Bright Spot. Boston, 
Chicago, Los Angeles report prospects 
are less black for high school and college 
students seeking permanent rather than 
summer employment. But the pay is low- 
er than last year, in some cases 1/3 be- 
low the 1944 peak. 


Guinea Pig 


To the University of Louisville, oldest 
city university in America, came last 
week a unique education-broadcast plan. 
NBC planned to make it a guinea pig in 
a vast college-by-radio project. 

The new program is no lazy man’s 
dream of higher education. It calls for 
listeners to register at the university, se- 
cure reading and study guides, tune in 
regularly, take examinations at the end 
of the course. Two kinds of certificates 
will be forthcoming: (1) for students not 
qualified to seek college credits, (2) for 
those qualified to seek such credits. Of 
the former 5,000 have thus far registered; 
of the latter, 25. 

Risk. Bold in more ways than one is 
NBC’s project. It comes just as the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System is taking off 
the air its 18-year-old “American School 
of the Air.” The latter, consisting of well 
conceived and skillfully executed drama- 
tization of literature, history and science, 
suffered from a dwindling Hooper rating 
and high costs—more than $150,000 a 


year. 





CBS “School” cast. Starting next fall, 
no more classes. (SEE: Guinea Pig) 
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-.. These Exquisite DOEHLA 
Greeting Cards Sell on Sight! 


HERE'S a friendly way to make a fine income, spare-time 





or full-time. Show lovely Doehla Box Assortments of Mrs. Lily 
richly decorated Christmas and All-Occasion Cards, Gift Inglehart 
Wrappings, Stationery, “NAME-IMPRINTED” CHRISTMAS Of 723 Mayne Ave., 
CARDS, 25 FOR ONLY $1. Many other Doehla items so Bellflower, Calif., 


writes :“"MyDoehla 
earnings have en- 
abled me to pur- 
chase $1,100.00 in 


exceptionally beautiful that your friends, neighbors, and co- 
workers will be delighted to give you big orders. NO 
EXPERIENCE NEEDED— our FREE BOOK shows you 
easy ways for any beg.nner to make money! You make up 



















on approval 


Also 


| 
& 





to 50c on each $1 box, even more on bonus orders. 


Mail coupon below—without money—for sample boxes 
No obligation. Send coupon NOW. HARRY 
DOEHLA CO., DEPT P21, FITCHBURG, MASS. 


send 
BOOK of easy ways for 
anyone to make money 


bonds, a washing 
machine, refrigera- 
tor, vacuum clean- 
er, gas range, other 
furnishings.” 


1 

| HARRY DOEHLA CO., Dept. P21, Fitchburg, Mass. | 
Please rush—for 

| FREE TRIAL—sam- | 

ple boxes on approval, | 

‘ 


Name 


4 money-making plan, ex- 
tra-profit bonus offer 


Address : 
FREE 

Zone No. 
0 eee rer (if any) 













TRAV! 
NAUSEA. 


aids ip quieting 
the nervous system 


THE WORLD OVER 





due to travel motion, 


RELIEVED 
with the aid of 





OUCH-my corn! 


Stop letting corns make your life miserable. 
Get Hanson’s Magic Corn Salve. Helps 
take sting, bite and pain right out. Softens 
up hard old cores so you can lift ’em out 
without dangerous paring. Use Hanson’s 
Magic Corn Salve on painful calluses, too. 
Use it tonight —walk in comfort tomorrow. 
At druggists’ or by mail postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price, 25 cents a box. 


| Address: W.T. HANSON CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 





SAVE on High Quality Oly 


GABARDINE (7 4£ 


DRESS TROUSERS Pr. 
for Summer Wear 


$12 VALUE! Huge volume enables,us to give ex~ 

ceptional value! Fully guaranteed— 
why pay more? Genuine virgin wool and fine-spun 
rayon. Cool, comfortable. Twill weave resists wrinkles, 
holds crease, gives amazing wear. Expert fashion tail- 
ored for perfect fit. Zipper front. Roomy pockets. Blue, 
Tan, Sand, Lt. or Dk. Brown, Blue-Gray. WAIST SIZES: 
= 28-38 pleated or 28-44 plain. 


Send only y name, 
SEND NO MONEY! So? oS = 
sired. Pay postman only $6.95 plus small postage. Or 
send money with order and save postage. Money-Back 













Guarantee! Order yours NOW! 


LINCOLN TAILORS 1-11 Lincoln, Nebr. 


RAISE DAIRY GOATS | 


All about goats and goat milk in big, illus- 

iq trated monthly magazine <  geen 

SPECIAL “ ee ee ’ year sub, 

‘ : scription only $1 (regular $2 a year). Book- 

ven" let. “Primer for Goatkeepers”, FREE on 

request. DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL, Dept. 890A- 
Columbia, Mo. 


> ~< Scratching 


- Other Insect Bites 


Relieve the itching caused by insect 
bites, athlete’s foot—other itchi: 

troubles. Use cooling, ssodlesied 
D.D.D. . Greaseless, stain- 
less. Quiets itching fast. 35c trial 


7 oy yrurdrusgist for 0D Presergon 
IF YOU HAVE MADE AN INVENTION 
remember 


PATENTS PENDING 


PATENT (S) PENDING! 


$O BEFORE YOU TAKE THE PLUNGE 
consult 


PATENTS DE-PENDING..! 
Patents De-Pending Inc. + 5056-1947 Broadway, New York 23, 0.Y. 


NOW! YOU OR ANYONE CAN 
HAVE HOT WATER QUICK! 


NEW PORTABLE POCKET-SIZE 
WATER HEATER Costs Only $2.95 


BOILS FASTER 
THAN GAS! 


Merely place a BOIL -QWIK Port- 
able Electric Water Heaterina 
receptacie containing water. Plug 
in the nearest socket... . Eureka! 
In afew minutes HOT WATER. 






















Heats a sufficient quantity for bathing, wasning dishes, and 
clothes, shaving, cleaning cream separators, pails, etc., the 
speed depending on quantity. No — to build, hot water 
to carry, or running up and down stairs. Heats faster than 
an average gas burner. Directions accompany each heater 
SEND NO MONEY! Just your name and address. When 
your heater arrives pay postman only $2.95 plus C.O.D 
and postal charges. Satisfaction GUARANTEED or return 
within 10 days for refund of fu!! purchase price. Write now ! 


THE ZEVEX CORPORATION, Dept. G-31, 11 E. Hubbard, Chicago 11, Hil. 
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Movies 


Pride Goeth... 


Arch of Triumph _ (Enterprise- 
United Artists) proves that Hollywood 
should stop judging books by their news- 
paper kudos. Erich Maria Remarque’s 
novel of pre-World-War-II Paris was 
hailed in the public prints from coast to 
coast as a literary work of epic stature. 

If there’s anything Hollywood loves 
more than a best-seller it’s a best-seller 
that is also a soul-searching epic. After 
some lively bidding Enterprise grabbed 
the rights to the Remarque book and pro- 
ceeded to make a movie that is rumored 
to have cost nearly $5 million. 

The finished product -doesn’t look 
anything like one million dollars, let 
alone five, even in these inflationary days. 
The novel never did have much of a plot, 
and the movie has virtually none. 

There is a foreword explaining that 
the film is a picture of Paris in the win- 
ter of 1938, “an island of light in the 
darkness of Europe . . . everywhere men 
saw the new European, the refugee .. . 
and no one cared if these men and wom- 
en lived or died. .. . So History prepared 
the end of an era and the beginning of 
our time... .” 

This is a brave beginning, but the 
rest of the film is hardly much more than 
a long series of quarrels between Ingrid 
Bergman and Charles Boyer. 

With the possible exception of Mar- 
garet O’Brien, Miss Bergman is the movie 
actress least suited to the role of the 
heroine, a morally-chaotic woman who 
can’t be true to a man for longer than 
six weeks. She pours herself into some 
slinky black gowns, but looks about as 
wicked as a field of new-mown hay. 

The movie is stolen by Boyer, who 
gives a superb performance as a refugee 
doctor torn between love for Miss Berg- 
man and a desire for revenge against 
Charles Laughton, a bestial Gestapo chief 
vacationing in Paris. 

The one really striking thing about 
Arch of Triumph is that it places the 
hitherto flop-proof Bergman in the Holly- 
wood doghouse with a number of other 
big stars who have recently suffered set- 
backs (Bette Davis with Winter Meet- 
ing, Greer Garson with Desire Me, 
Ginger Rogers with Jt Had to Be You). 


Look, Fred’s Dancin’ 


When the cameras stopped grinding 
on Blue Skies, back in 1946, Fred Astaire 
kicked off his dancing shoes and an- 
nounced his retirement from the screen. 
Off he tapped to New York, opened a 
swank studio to teach the Astaire brand 
of terpsichore. 

But apparently Fred couldn’t find 
partners like the screen stars he’d danced 
with. Or maybe the lights of private busi- 
ness were dimmer than the kliegs and 
footlights he’d known for more than 40 
years. Whatever the reason, it took just 
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Astaire in action. As a tapper, he’s 
tops. (SEE: Look, Fred’s Dancin’) 


two years to get the man with the sophis- 
ticated toes back before the cameras in 
Easter Parade (M-G-M). And he’s just 
as witty, nimble and engaging as he was 
in 1922 when he and his sister Adele be- 
came the top Broadway-London musical 
comedy dance team. For 10 years Fred 
and Adele chalked up a long list of hits. 

When Adele retired to become Lady 
Cavendish in 1932, Fred signed ‘a Holly- 
wood contract. But he planned to be a 
straight actor. Dancing, he felt, would 
never be popular in films since “the flat 
surface of the screen seems to rob it of 
its three-dimensional quality.” 

When Astaire saw his first film 
rushes, he tried to talk the studio into 
cutting out his numbers: he thought his 
dancing “ponderous,” his angular face 
“orotesque.” But moviegoers reacted dif- 
ferently, cheered the gay dancing of 
Fred and his little-known partner, Gin- 
ger Rogers. The team’s first starring pic- 
ture, The Gay Divorcée, began a series 
of light-hearted, charming films that revo- 
lutionized Hollywood’s approach to mus- 
icals and made Astaire the best-known 
and highest-paid dancer in the world. 

Easter Parade carries on in the tra- 
dition of the Astaire-Rogers films. There’s 
a good musical score by Irving Berlin, 
eye-catching Technicolor sets, enough 
plot to carry songs and dances by Astaire 
and his two leading ladies, Judy Garland 
and Ann Miller. Fred’s best number is 
a toy-store dance to Berlin’s Drum Crazy. 
And sure to be talked about is his slow- 
motion routine backed by a chorus danc- 
ing in normal time. 

Moreover, it’s definite that in Easter 
Parade Astaire isn’t doing a Sir Harry 
Lauder.* His next film, The Barkleys of 
Broadway, is already in the works. 


*Scottish comedian famous for his 30 years 
of farewell performances. 





Musie Fair 


The U.S. music business was sinking 
deeper and deeper into the doldrums. 
Sheet sales were worst in 15 years. Rec- 
ords were down so far one company was 
giving away an album and a jewel-point 
needle with each six disks sold. Dance- 
band bookings gave agents the jitters. 

Something had to be done. Last 
week, something was. A “World’s Fair of 
Music” was in the last frenzied stages of 
preparation in New York’s vast Grand 
Central Palace. Next week it will open 
for seven days (July 19-25 inclusive) for. 
a possible half-million visitors. 

Double Barrel. Purpose of the fes- 
tival—half-commercial, half-cultural— is 
(1) to stir up public interest in music 
and (2) to show what’s going on. Nearly 
every type and phase of music will be on 
parade. Highlights will include concerts 
by the “World’s Fair Symphony” under 
Antal Dorati (Dallas Symphony conduc- 
tor and musical director of the fair) and 
Thor Johnson of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony, dancing to Freddy Martin’s music, 
and a jam session in which Johnny Guari- 
nieri’s quintet will trace jazz from New 
Orleans to be-bop. Still being arranged 
are assorted programs of opera, folk mu- 
sic and ballet. Each concert will be piped 
to commercial exhibits on upstairs floors. 

Hypo. George Weiner, music pub- 
lisher and fair president, doesn’t plan to 
make money on the $1.20 admissions. 
What he does hope to do is build in New 
York an annual event (the Palace is al- 
ready booked for next year) such as 
exists nowhere in the world. He wants to 
wake people up to the scope of America’s 
music—and keep them waked up. 


Half-hour Records 


From its plushy. offices on New York’s 
Seventh Ave. late last month Columbia 
Records Inc. happily dropped a bomb- 
shell on the musical platter industry. The 
bomb was a new 12-inch disk which will 
play 45 minutes instead of the usual 
eight, hold an entire (normally six-rec- 
ord) symphony on two unbreakable sides. 

This is Columbia’s answer to a dwin- 
dling record market. Unlike wire tape— 
with which one company, Capitol, is al- 
ready experimenting—these Long-Play- 
ing records can be used on two-speed 
turntables which also will play conven- 
tional disks. 

Slow Spin. An L-P record must 
turn 3344 times a minute—half the con- 
ventional speed. And it needs a light (% 
oz.) ‘tone arm and a needle one-third the 
usual size to fit its tiny grooves (300 in- 
stead of 90 to an inch). Both Philco and 
Magnavox are marketing phono-radios 
with two-speed record players and Philco 
also has a $29.95 separate record player 
attachment for present machines. 

For L-P Columbia claims a new ab- 
sence of surface noise, a higher fidelity 
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and liveness. But collectors are happiest 
at the prospect of music unbroken by 
tedious record shifts, and an end to their 
storage problem—325 selections take 
15% inches of shelf space instead of 
eight feet. L-P’s cost less, too. Beethoven’s 
Emperor Concerto, which sells for $7.25 
on shellac and $11 on unbreakable viny- 
lite costs only $4.85 on a 12-inch L-P. 

So far Columbia lists 101 L-P rec- 
ords ranging from standard classics and 
light concert numbers, to a Dorothy Shay 
collection on a 10-inch, 27-minute, $2.85 
disk, with each song marked. 


New Popular Records 


Albums. Romantic Melodies, Jean- 
ette MacDonald. A fine group of well- 
loved songs including Summertime, | 
Love You Truly (Victor: MO 1217). 

Bing Crosby Sings, tender songs 
from recent musical comedies like Okla- 
homa, Song of Norway (Decca A 648). 

Irving Berlin Songs, Paul Whiteman. 
Eight favorites (of which Decca has two 
other recent volumes) sound good on 
Whiteman’s woodwinds (Decca: 70). 

Songs of Stephen Foster. Nelson 
Eddy. Less-familiar numbers, same famil- 
iar baritone (Columbia: MM 745). 

Ballads. Bing Crosby: I'll Remem- 
ber April and So Much In Love (Decca). 

Tex Beneke: Beyond the Sea and 
Strange and Sweet. Charlie Spivak: Inner 
Sanctum, and Merry Melody Makers: 
Heartbreaker (Victor). 

Frankie Carle: Moondust Rhapsody | 
and Sunrise Boogie. Doris Day: It’s 
Magic and Put ’Em in a Box. Emile Cote: 
Tea Leaves and Nick De Frances: Jn 
Martha’s Eyes (Columbia). 

Rhythmic. Larry Green: Concerto 
to the Moon and Mother Nature’s Lulla- 
by. Tommy Dorsey: Let Me Call You 
Sweetheart and Walk It Off (Victor). 

Harry James: Trumpet Blues and 
Carnival of Venice. Woody Herman: 
Keen and Peachy and I’ve Got News for 
You (Columbia). 

Hot. Gene Krupa: Lover and Green 
Eyes (Columbia). Roy Eldridge, There'll 
Come a Time and I Can’t Get Started 
(Decca). 





Dr. Peter Goldmark. He developed big 
disks for Columbia. (SEE: Half-Hour) 
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Even on summer's hottest days, your home 
can be up to 15 degrees cooler with 


ROCK WOOL INSULATION 


GET THIS FREE BOOK 


Mail this coupon t es = 
— Shows how and where to “comfortize’’ your home. 








Dept. PA-7 
Philip Carey Mfg. Co. NAME 
Cincinnati 15, Ohio STREET . CITY... = weer. 











STAMMER ? 


This new 128- e book, ‘“Stammering. 
* Its Cause and Correction,’ deseribes the 


INVENTORS 


Patent laws encourage the development of inventions. Write 
for further particulars as to patent protection and procedure Bogue Unit Method for scientific correc- 
and ‘“‘Invention Record” form at once. No obligation. tion of stammering and stuttering—suc- 

McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON cessful for 47 years, Free—no obligation. 


Registered Patent Attorneys Benjamin N. Bogue, Dept. 4821, Circle 
102-P Victor Building. Washington 1, D. C. Tower, indianapolis, 4, ind. 






















There is no other like it! 


The digger you have been ¥ 
waiting for. Quick hitch to any 
tractor with power take-off. Fast- 
est power ah return. Heavy hi- 
8 ight auger. Safet 
clutch prevents damage, elimi- 
nates shear pins. Strictly one-man 
machine. Trench digging attachment. 
Write for digger facts, new low bens 


Mn fee Sctal Ram ymprinted Chri 


ZAUTO SEAT COVERS 


[FULL SET °°! | only 
iFront and} 
[Rear Sects ad ° ie $3. 
Order From : 


vere? A se.ssace 1B 
Oe: sc 
Drive proudly! Make your car glam- Coupe 


orous with these eye-dazzling, popular, 
colorful seat covers. Now offered at 
only a fraction of their real value. 
Large quantity production enables us 
to sell at less than wholesale. Made 





SEND NO MONEY—-MAIL COUPON TODATI 
SANGERS, 325 N. Wells, Chicago 10, Ill., Dept. S-1800 
Please rush____ Genuine Plaid Fibre Seat Covers of $3.98 
each or 2 for $6.98, as checked below: 


: “ FRONT: Style___ _ Rear: Styl 
in the modern mode, Tough, water (Indicate Style A or B or C ond quentity desired) 


| 

| | 

| | 
repellant, easy-to-clean, glazed finish | a i ee ee | 
fiber. Generously trimmed with lus- | (CD Send Postpaid. Full Payment $____________enclosed. | 
trous plastic leatherette. Snug-fit side | (IMinois residents, add 2% for State Tox) } 
caps. No pins or tacks. Put them on in (0 Send C.0.D. plus postal charges. 
a jiffy the moment they arrive. Sold | | 
on 10-day MONEY BACK GUAR- | | 
ANTEE. Sensational, money saving | | 
opportunity. ORDER TODAY. 


(Please Print) 


DO 















































Shockin g Facts 


about 


PIN-WORMS 


You may think that Pin-Worm 
infection is rare and strikes only 
certain types of people . . . that 
therefore your children are safe. 
















Don’t you believe it! 


Recent medical reports reveal 
that at least one out of every three 
persons examined was found to be 
a victim of Pin-Worms— often 
without suspecting what was 
wrong. And, even with the best of 
precautions, this embarrassing, 
annoying trouble is too often 
passed on from one member of a 
family to another. 


So watch for the warning signs 
in your own child—especially the 
irritating rectal itch. Because now 
you can do something about it. . . 
and should do it right away. Today, 

thanks to a special, officially-ap- 
proved drug principle, an effective 
treatment has been made possible. 


| This drug is the vital ingredient 

in Jayne’s P-W—a medically 
sound treatment developed in the 
| laboratories of Dr. D. Jayne & 
Son. Easy-to-take P-W tablets 
act in a special way to remove 
Pin-Worms. Ask your druggist for 
JAYNE’S P-W at the first sign of 
Pin-Worms. 


It’s easy to remember: P-W for 
Pin-Worms. 











SOMETHING NEW AND SENSATIONAL IN 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Gorgeous Satin & Velour Designs 
Show Rich New Satin and Velour Cards 
never before offered. Amazing Value! 
Gets orders fast! Gorgeous Christmas 
Cards with name, 50 for $1 up ays up With Na 

to 100% profit. Imprinted Stationery. 20 me 
others, Boe to $1. Samples on Approval. 


PURO CO., 2801 Locust, Dept. $29-J, St. Louis, 















UNUSUAL 
OPPORTUNITY 


You may qualify for one of the 




















profitable positions now open 
in either PATHFINDER’s or 
FARM JOURNAL’s subscrip- 


You 
must have a car, but no experi- 


tion sales organization. 


ence is necessary and there is 
nothing for you to buy. If you 
are chosen, you will be given 
personal, individual training in 
selling in towns or to farmers. 
Your application will be given 
immediate consideration. Write 
to: 


PATHFINDER 


Department KU-2, PATHFINDER Building, 
1323 “M” Street, N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 















Radio 


The Big Show 


Down in the basement of Philadel- 
phia’s Convention Hall, DuMont televi- 
sion engineer Jack Wilson sat at his con- 
trol panel. To Wilson, for many years a 
press photographer, the convention hurly- 
burly upstairs was old stuff. But in its 
shimmering image on the video screen at 
his elbow he took a proprietary pride. 
“We,” he said, “are contributing some- 


room studios and plywood cubbyholes at 
Convention Hall gave the owner of a 
television receiver a better “inside” view, 
at times, than most delegates had. 

Lavish. Television’s impresarios had 
given their public plenty for its money 
maybe too much. There was not enough 
excitement on the convention floor to 
keep the audience watching. 

And even while achieving these feats, 
television was eyeing new worlds to con- 
quer. By January, when the President is 
inaugurated, millions more will see him 
take his oath. Then, said TBA secretary, 
Will Baltin, the network will reach St. 
Louis. 





Pathfinder 


Television’s eyes. The industry left no milestone unturned. (SEE: The Big Show) 


thing to the making of history.” 

Television did have some right to 
The Television Broadeasters Asso- 
ciation guessed the audience was 10 mil- 
lion on the eastern seaboard nine-city 
network (from Richmond, Va., to Boston) 
alone. Probably another 5 million tele- 
viewed convention-movies rushed by video 
companies to their inland affiliates. The 
eastern 18-station convention hook-up, 
using both coaxial cable and microwave 
relay systems, was the longest in televi- 
sion’s history. And for the first time, air- 
plane relays were used to extend the net- 
work to the Midwest (see Aviation). 

For the “great show,” the bill was 
a whopper, too. Experts estimated it 
would top $1 million before the last party 
conclave was over. 

Teamwork. The operation of the 
television networks was as fascinating to 
watch as the convention itself. For their 
audio and television operations, the net- 
works had brought some 500 engineers, 
writers, commentators, vice presidents, as- 
sorted aides and nearly 50 tons of equip- 
ment to Philadelphia. 

Since space and cable connections 
wouldn’t permit each telecaster to set up 
independent operations, ABC, CBS, Du- 
Mont, and NBC pooled their efforts. 
Cameras and crews were stationed on 
high platforms skirting the arena, strate- 
gically spotted to scan the stage or the 
scattered (and sometimes napping) dele- 
gates. Mobile units roamed the streets. 
Special telecasts of key people from hotel- 


crow, 





Airwave Patrol 


Radio’s glamor not long ago lured 
five Summit, N.J., youths into trouble. 
The teenage boys set up a neighborhood 
network, built of surplus war material. 
They called it “The United Network” 
and thought they were broadcasting their 
daily disk jockey programs from house to 
house. Unknowingly, however, they had 
tangled with Marine and Aviation fre- 
quencies and were reaching an audience 
of impressive dimensions. In short order, 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion’s airlanes “cops” had disunited the 
network. 

Unscramblers. The kids were, in- 
nocently, illegal operators. From 22 lis- 
tening stations scattered around the coun- 
try, FCC monitors’ police the airwaves. 
After the war, they had their ears full. 
Civilians had bought surplus war equip- 
ment—like walkie talkies—without know- 
ing they must be licensed by FCC, and 
they were jamming the airlanes used by 
regular broadcasters. 

To track down interlopers, the FCC 
listening stations “fix” the area with di- 
rectional receivers; mobile units trace the 
illegal signal to its source. If necessary, 
pocket-sized detectors, called snifters, lo- 
cate the culprit’s hideaway. 

By last fortnight, most of the post- 
war amateurs, like Summit’s junior net- 
work, had been cleared from the air. But 
every now and then one crops up, creates 
a mild flurry before it is “snifted” out. 


PATHFINDER 


























Books 


Flames & Banks 


There is one refreshing thing about 
Baynard Kendrick’s novel, The Flames 
of Time (Scribner’s, New York: $3). He 
dedicates it to a bank: The Bank of Rom- 
ney, W. Va., “without whose help this 
book (and my others) would never have 
been written.” 

Otherwise, it is about what one 
would expect from a historical novel 
chosen by the Literary Guild for light 
summer (July) reading. It is laid in 
Florida in the early 1800s and the pace 
of the story can be gauged by the first two 
pages, in which a settler and his wife get 
lost in the underbrush. They are short on 
water, fight off Indians while the woman 
gives birth to a baby. 

The hero, Artillery Armes, a man as 
improbable as his name, fights Indians 
and Spaniards while two luscious human 
figresses fight a much fiercer battle over 
him. Ete. 


Defense of Hoover 


It was 1874 and Ulysses S. Grant was 
President. The poor lowa_ blacksmith 
gazed at the round, red face of his new- 
born son and went out and announced 
to the village: “We have another Gen. 
Grant at our house.” 

The blacksmith’s son did become 
President of the U.S. His name was Her- 
bert Clark Hoover. 

Although his administration was sub- 
jected to much criticism, Herbert Hoov- 
er’s stock has begun to rise in recent years. 
Historians and economists have quietly 
pointed out that the depression of the 
°30s was not Hoover-inspired, that Hoover 
fought with constructive force against the 
economic collapse—that, in fact, many of 
the relief measures credited to his succes- 
sor, Franklin D. Roosevelt, were actually 
conceived and put into effect by Hoover. 

Victim. A much more sweeping and 
dramatic vindication of Herbert Hoover 
is a new book by Eugene Lyons, Our Un- 
known Ex-President (Doubleday, New 
York: $2.95). With fine zeal Lyons repu- 
diates criticisms of Hoover and portrays 
him as a forceful, patriotic American 
who was crucified by mud-slinging propa- 
gandists and a depression-bitter public 
looking for a goat. 

Despite some repetition and a good 
deal of over-emotionalism, Lyons’ book 
does open the reader’s eyes, because the 
facts of Herbert Hoover’s career are im- 
pressive and honorable. 

Career. After his humble Iowa be- 
ginning, Hoover put himself through 
Leland Stanford University and swiftly 
became one of the world’s foremost min- 
ing engineers. He worked all over the 
world, made considerable money, and 
gave up the opportunity to make more 
when he accepted the job of heading the 
Commission for Relief of Belgium early 
in World War I. From that day on, 
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Hoover has been in public service—with- 
out pay. Even his salary as President 
went to charity. 

His success as Relief Administrator 
brought him his first general fame and 
in 1921 he was named Secretary of Com- 
merce under Harding. Again and again 
Lyons makes this point: Hoover was not 
a “friend of big business.” He was friend- 
ly to labor and believed in Government 
controls where the public interest re- 
quired them. (The Federal Communica- 
tions Commission and the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board were both Hoover creations. ) 
On the other hand, he maintained that 
Government should be only the “umpire” 
of business, not one of the teams. 

White House Troubles. When 
Hoover became President in 1929 he was 
well aware of the unhealthy aspects of the 
boom then going on. He was denounced 
by Wall Street for his efforts to stop 
speculation. He fought for banking re- 
form laws, appropriations for public 
works, home-loan banks to protect farms 
and residences. He asked for millions for 
relief to be administered by state and 
local organizations. 

A Democratic Congress refused to 
heed his suggestions. An avalanche of 
misfortunes, including droughts, floods 
and world economic crises, made his posi- 
tion even more difficult. 

In spite of these obstacles Lyons 
believes that the country was well on the 
road to recovery in 1932 and that it was 
the election of Roosevelt which induced 
the bank panic and prolonged the depres- 
sion until World War II. 

Many readers will reject Lyons’ argu- 
ments. Some will not agree with Hoover’s 
faith in a free economy. On the other 
hand they will recognize the essential 
truth of Lyons’ portrait—that Herbert 
Hoover was a President of great ability 
and integrity and that it is time his con- 
cepts were re-examined. 





International 
Vindicated. Hoover supervising World 
War I relief. (SEE: Defense) 


| erous treatment $1.00 
| in stores or order direct 








Does your dog 


SCRATCH? 


2 to 1 It’s Fungitch 





SKIN ITCH: Don’t be too quick to 


blame fleas, mange, 
diet, if pets icch—scratch continually. 2 to 1 it’s 
“FUNGITCH,” fungus infection discovered by 
noted veterinarian, Dr. A. C. Merrick. Much 
like athelete’s foot, it itches painfully—soon 
develops dandruff-like scales or mouldy-smell- 
ing brownish-edged sores around tail, on paws, 
back or underbody. Dr. Merrick’s SULFO- 
DENE appliedexternally @ —_ 
stops the itching in min- @ 
utes—clears up scales and 
sores in a few days.Gen- 





—address below. 


EAR CANKER: 1) otico! 


rubs ear on floor, 


| etc., Shakes head or holds it in a stiff, unnatural 
| Way, examine ears carefully. If hot —sensitive 


— musty-smelling, you know it’s ear canker 
(otitis). Apply Dr. Merrick’s EAR CANKER 
Creme at once. Simply squeeze Creme from 
handy metal tube into the affected ear. Creme 
contains wonder-drug Tyrothricin. Works 
swiftly co relieve pain, remove causes and pro- 
mote healing of ear canker. Don’t let your pet 
suffer another day. Only $1.00 per tube at stores 
or order direct from BROOKFIELD LABORA- 
TORIES, Dept.G-188, BROOKFIELD, ILL. 


OD BLADES 


4 A “3 GO" PRICED? _| 





CLEMA ITCHING 


Why scratch and suffer tonight when 
soothing, medicated Resinol Ointment is 
made specially to relieve itching, fiery 
skin? Famous through four generations 
for its quick, lingering comfort. 


a MUST for summer outings \ 


First aid for relief of oak and ivy 
poisoning, bites and stings of non- 
poisonous insects, chafing, athletes 
foot and other externally caused 

skin irritations. 
BUY NOW.. USE ALL SUMMER LONG! 
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Use Time-proved, 
Clinically-tested Absorbine Jr. 


@ To kill laboratory cultures of the 
organisms which cause Athlete’s Foot 
is one thing. But to kill them on the 
living tissues of human feet is far 
more difficult. Because in some cases 
the Athlete’s Foot organisms burrow 
so deeply under the skin that medica- 
tion doesn’t reach them! 

When famous Absorbine Jr. was 
tested—under strictest clinical con- 
trol!—3 out of 4 sufferers tested got 
relief from the painful symptoms of 
this stubborn skin condition! 


CRACKS WARN OF DANGER 





Examine the skin between your toes to- 
night. Is it cracked, raw? These signs often 
mean that your feet have been infected 
with the Athlete’s Foot organisms. 


DRENCH THESE CRACKS 
WITH ABSORBINE JR. 


—_ 





Pour it on, full strength, twice a day! It 
kills the Athlete’s Foot organisms that it 
contacts. $1.25 a bottle at all drugstores. 


Absorbine Je 


Guard against re-infection: 
Don’t share towels or bath 
mats, Boil socks at least 15 
minutes to kill the organisms. 
Dust Absorbine Powder in 
your shoes every day. In 
abnormally stubborn or severe 
cases, see your doctor. 

W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 
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Bypaths 


Fact Fable 


Once upon a time a young man got a 
job with a large newspaper as a cub re- 
porter. As his first assignment, the edi- 
tor sent him to a big church to write a 
story on a very prominent society wed- 
ding. The youth returned without any 
story whatsoever. When his editor asked 
why, he said: 

“There wasn’t any wedding; some- 
body shot the groom as he entered the 
church!” 

Moral: A one-track mind can only 
lead to one place. 

Chal Herry 
. . . 

Our foreign policy seems to work on 
the theory that “all’s well that lends 
well.” 

. - . 

Many Republicans think the Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreements program left the 
country in a Hull-uva mess. 

. * e 

Chilling aftermath of the recent de- 
sertion in Moscow of a U.S. embassy 
cryptographer. The ambassador suffered 
a bad code. 

a se e 

Now that the U.S. Air Force has an- 
nounced another plane that travels faster 
than sound, scientists probably will go 
right to work on a sound that travels 
faster than a plane. 


Nebt Loss 


I'd like a lot to be out of debt. 
I have high hopes I'll do it yebt. 
But I won’t until, I bebt, 
I quit spending more’n I gebt. 
—Mason C. Brunson Jr. 
7. ° e 
They’re going to take a census of 
deep sea fish—what a sucker list should 
come out of this! 
e * * 
Now that the resort season is open 
again the stuffed shirt is being replaced 
by the stuffed short. 








~ 


“What hobbies do you have besides that 
of being a bird lover?” 


The thing most men and women 
dread about their past is its length. 
e - i 
Only in the field of politics can you 
mend a fence by straddling it. 
. © - 
Occasionally you read of a bathing 
beauty being deserted or sued but seldom 
do you read of one drowning. 


Quips 
More athletic than tossing coins 
across the Rappahannock is Our Harry’s 
feat of hurling the dead cat from the 
Pacific at a Congress sitting in Washing- 
ton.—Detroit News. 
e e e 
Russia’s Caspian Sea is reported to 
be drying up. No such hope, however, is 
held for Vishinsky and the rest of the 
Politburo.—Miami Herald. 
e e o 
It is not known who among FDR’s 
cabinet officers was the second most im- 
portant. Their memoirs don’t say.—Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette. 


Western Europe is ready for a provi- 
sional government, we gather, as soon as 
the provisions 
Times-Picayune. 


Orleans 


arrive.—New 





“) represent the family helicopter sales agency!” 
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_ £- Shape Kauch House 
for 50 foot lot 





lenty of sunlight and fresh air, efficient step-saving planning 
and attractive appearance are just a few of the advantages 
offered by the ranch type house. Not all lots are corner lots... and 
as attractive and desirable as typical wide, low, rambling ranch 
houses are, the owner of a fifty foot lot usually feels that a ranch 
| house is out of the question. Yet, the compact arrangement, the 
| generous and judicious use of glass and the “L” shape of the 
above home design provide typical ranch construction in an area 
39’ wide. Under most building codes this size house would be 

approved for erection on a fifty foot lot. 
Discuss your home building requirements with your retail lumber 
dealer. This very unusual ranch house is a typical example of 
practical, proven home designs that he is in a position to submit PLAN 1, WITHOUT BASEMENT 
for your consideration. __3G'0" 





| CUBAGE 
Blueprints of this home design are moderate- Plan 1.....++.17,750 Cw. Ft. 
| ly priced and promptly available. Do not Plan 2's ««i+eRR OSS Cu. Fe. 
| write to us. Just ask your local retail lumber SQUARE FEET 
dealer to order Design W-387, Plan 1 with- Living Area, ee 
4 Plan 1 & 2.......++-981 
out basement, or Plan 2 with basement, Cones Area, 
f oe ; Plan 1 A te EL 7) 
_ Plan 2...+s0e++4+++280 


NATIONAL PLAN SERVICE, INC. 


1315 W. CONGRESS STREET, 
= © 
CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS PLAN 2, WITH BASEMENT 








These Twin Triumphs in Tone 


Found Only in Zenith 


New Zenith “HEPPLEWHITE” 
shown closed above, open at 

right. Console combination with 
Cobra Tone Arm; Silent-Speed 
INTERMIX Record Changer— 
handles 10-inch records, 12-inch, 
or both sizes intermixed; FM on 
both bands; Standard Broadcast; 
Radiorgan Tone Control. 
Wavemagnet. $329 50* 


THE ONE AND ONLY Cobra Tone Arm... 


Millions have listened—compared—and found that this sensational 

new way to play records has no equal. Invented by Zenith, perfected by 
Zenith, the Cobra is yours in vo other radio, at any price! Reproduces tones 
on a Radionic Wave. So superior that over 700 AM and FM radio stations 
use the Cobra to broadcast records. Brings out tone beauty never heard 
before, without a trace of annoying scratch or vibration. Keeps your 
favorites sounding like new for over 2,000 plays, by actual test! 


THE ONE AND ONLY Zenith-Armstrong FM... 


Once you hear FM on a Zenith, you'll never be satisfied with any other. 
For only Zenith combines the genuine Armstrong FM circuits with Zenith’s 
patented ‘‘power-line’’ antenna. This brings you FM at its finest . . . on 
both FM bands... without an aerial! Just plug in—and enjoy glorious 
static-free fidelity and sharp non-fade tuning not possible with 

imitation FM sets. You also get the famous Radiorgan Tone Control 

and other ‘‘exclusives’’ assuring Zenith tone perfection for 

every kind of radio program. 


COPYRIGHT 1948, ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, CHICAGO 


Zenith Challenges Comparison! 
Your radio dealer invites you to 
compare tone, performance, beauty, 
durability—before you buy any 

radio. See and hear the features 
exclusive with Zenith and 

you'll agree—no other compares with a 
Zenith! Models from $26.95 to $675.* 





